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From Jaffa to Jerusalem. 


terranean, and one 
world. It consists 
of a natural break- 
vater of jagged rocks 
forming a semi- 
circle of about three- 
quarters of a mile in 
diameter, with two narrow open- 
ings for the entrance and exit of 
small vessels—the water here being so shallow 
that vessels of the tonnage of passenger steamers 
are obliged to anchor at the distance of a mile 
or more fromshore. As the whole coast of Syria 
is exposed to western gales, which pass over the 
full length of the Mediterranean, the anchorage 
ig very insecure; and, when there is anything 
like a breeze, passengers are exposed to great 
perils in landing and embarking, as we ourselves 
can testify. Stout boats, each manned by at 
least six Arabs, convey travellers and merchan- 
dise to and from the shore, and their unearthly 
yells, as they rise to the stroke of the oar, are 
anything but re-assuring to the timid and in- 
experienced. We fortunately landed in calm 
weather, and, with the exception of having to be 
hauled on to a landing-stage some 5 ft. above 
the water, suffered no very great inconvenience ; 
but our embarkation was a very different affair. 
The wind was blowing great guns from the 
west, and the huge waves coming direct from 
the Pillars of Hercules, spent their fury upon 
the rocky barrier, sending up vast clouds of spray 
as they dashed against it. The steamer that 
was to receive us lay pitching and tossing, a 
mile at least from shore, and was invisible to 
us when we glided into the trough of the sea. 
However, we reached her in safety, not, however, 
without a strong impression upon our mind that 
the projected railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem 


HE port of Jaffa is, | 
without doubt, the | 
worst in the Medi-| 


of the worst in the | 


had better be deferred until some mode of land. | 


ing the live cargo which is to make it pay can 
be devised. As thousands of pilgrims disem- 
bark here annually, there must be many lives 
lost ; but in this land of no newspapers it is im- 


possible to arrive at the percentage of accidents. 


We were not on this occasion solitary in our 
fears: another boatload of travellers,—two 
Americans and an Irishman,—was seen toiling 
towards the steamer. As it neared us, we heard 
one of the former, a stout doctor, attempting to 
excite our captain’s interest in getting him 
safely on board, by shouting at the top of his 
voice, “M. le capitain, je suis first-class pas- 
senger!” his fear getting the better of his 
French; the second, in great terror, shut his 
eyes and sang psalms, all the way from shore, as 
the doctor informed us. The Irishman, how- 


ever, had fortified himself against the strong | 


waters by a dose in no sense homeeopathic, and, 
insensible to danger, employed the time of his 
transit in speculating upon the situation of the 
exact spot where the whale swallowed Jonah, 
and was dragged on board expatiating and ex- 
postulating. When a substantial pier has been 
erected upon the rocky foundation, and steam- 
tugs are employed in the place of Arab boats, 
a trip to Jerusalem will lose half its danger 
and discomfort. 
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rising out of a level shore; behind it is a wide 
plain, beyond which are seen the mountains of 
Judzea. The white flat-topped houses rise one 
above another to the summit of the hill, and 
look picturesque from the sea; but the interior 
of the town is disenchanting, as its steep streets 
abound with filth, which remains there until the 
rains wash it away. Nowonder that the cholera 
has visited the place, and is now killing its sixty 
or seventy a day out of a population of 7,000. 
Great are the inconsistencies observable in the 
East, but one of the most glaring is that this dirty 
town is noted for its manufacture of that article 
which is most necessary to cleanliness—soap. 
Beyond the walls encircling the town, which 
were built by the Crusaders, there is no trace of 
antiquity within the town: even the so-called 
house of Simon the Tanner may be of almost any 
age, so far as appearances go, and is probably of 
the Mahometan period. 

There was nothing to induce us to remain in 
this uninviting town, so we started for Jerusalem 
at three o’clock in the afternoon of the day after 
that of our arrival, intending to sleep in the Con- 
vent of Ramleh, according to the custom of most 
travellers on this road. 

For two hours our road lay through one of the 
most thoroughly-cultivated districts in Palestine. 
On each side of the way there were gardens 
filled with luscious grapes, purple figs 
date-palms, whose clusters of ripe fruit and 
graceful branches were seen here and there above 
the fence of prickly-pear, which grows to the 
height of some 10 ft. or 12 ft., forming an im- 
penetrable barrier to every animal whose hide 
is not like india-rubber. the 
verdant scene is turned into one of utter desola- 


, and stately 


vulcanized Now 


tion. Swarms of locusts have devoured every 
green thing: notwithstanding the utmost efforts 
of the inhabitants of Jaffa to check it by means 
of lines of fire or deep trenches, this vast army 
marched on devasting all before it, till it reached 
the sea-shore and perished there. 
poor Jews of Jerusalem, afflicted first by drought, 


Well may the 


then by a plague of locusts and 
famine, and lastly by cholera, appealing to their 
European brethren, lift up their voices, and ex- 
claim, “‘ Then there came locusts which laid waste 
the land, so that the harvest of the field perished. 
And the famine was sore in the land; and we 
said, ‘ How shall we have strength to bear this 


consequent 


grievous scourge? And now, woe unto us, there 
is death. The corpses of the dead lie in the 
street unburied, and the living flee on every 
side.’” 

At the end of the garden district we halted at 
a well adjoining a small but picturesque mosque, 
for a grateful draught of water offered to us by 
woman, of a 
All the principal roads in Eastern 


an Arab for the consideration 
baksheesh. 
countries are dotted with wells or tombs erected 
by pious Mussulmans. The parching rays of 
the sun make water here the chief necessary of , 


life, and therefore the prime object of desire. 


| Hence Mohammed, knowing the force of asso- 





ciation, not only enjoined the use of it in every 
act of religious worship, but represented it as 
one of the principal sources of delight in his 
sensual paradise. The righteous were to be) 
refreshed before entering by drinking at the 
Prophet’s pond, which was “an exact square of 
a month’s journey in compass,” and the Jannat 
Aden, or Garden of Eden, was to abound with 
rivers and fountains whose pebbles were rubies | 
and emeralds. So our refreshing | 
draught, and probably many others, to some 
“hadji’s” recollection of the well Zem-Zem at 


we owed 


Mecca, or to his aspiration after the waters of 
Paradise. 

Our road for the next two hours lay through 
a cultivated plain, bordered on the right by 
rising ground, upon which stood at intervals 
guard-houses for the protection of travellers. 


The sun set before we reached that much- 





The town of Jaffa is built upon a conical hill | frequented abode of hospitality, 
| Convent at Ramleh. 


the Latin 


After a hearty supper, we were shown into 
the room, or rather cell, where we were to take 
up our quarters for the night. It was a square 
chamber, arched, and lighted by a single win- 
dow, and into it were crammed four antediluvian 
four-posters, so close to one another as almost 
to touch. As the serving brother who accom- 
panied us shut us in, our thoughts, excited no 
doubt by the antiquity of the beds, reverted to 
the thousands upon thousands of pilgrims, clean 
and unclean, who had fed in the refectory and 
had been fed upon here. The contemporaries of 
our great grandfathers certainly had occupied 


these beds. Had the learned Dr. Clarke? Had 


the observant Le Brun? Had the venerable 
Pococke? Had the enterprising Maundrell ? 


Had the Lion-hearted Richard himself sought 
repose in this very cell, beneath these venerable 
Any sort of bed offers an attrac- 
weary traveller, and a four-poster 
But when there 
are four such is apt, 
before closing one’s eyes in slumber, to wish for 
and fewer com- 
to be thought 
if we suggest 


hangings ? 
tion to a 
is especially inviting to him. 
in a small room, one 


a larger room, more air, 
panions. We should not wish 
ungrateful to our entertainers 
that, these days of the hotel building 
mania, the erection here Jaffa and at 
Jerusalem of very plain hotels, with about 
ceilings and 


in 
at 
twenty bedrooms, with arched 
cement floors, enfered from an open corridor, 
would prove a profitable investment. The far- 
niture should be of the simplest kind,—an iron 
bedstead, deal table and chairs, a good English 
wash-stand, and one or two strips of carpet 
would be all that the passing traveller would 
require. The expenditure of 1,000/. or 2,0001. 
would be sufficient to build, furnish, and start 
each of these establishments in a country where 
labour is cheap; and at certain seasons of the 
year the houses would be full every night. Nor 
would the worthy monks be injured, fora little 
opposition in this country, where things have 
been in statu quo for centuries, is a wholesome 
thing, and it would tend to make them furnish 
more comfortable quarters for those travellere 
who would still visit them. 

We saw Ramleh only by the light of the 
waning moon, a little before dawn, while our 
baggage was being packed on mule-back. We 
saw a straggling village, built on sandy soil, 
amongst patches of foliage, with sundry remains 
of former greatness in its towers and 
mosques. One of these was achurch built by 
the Crusaders. In the dim morning light it 
appeared to be good twelfth-century work; but 
the early Arab style has so many features 
resembling First Pointed, that sometimes it is 
difficult to distinguish the difference between 
them from a distance. In proof of this we may 
mention that a large tower here, built by the 
Mahometans in A.D. 1310, until lately was sup- 
posed by many to be a structure of Christian 
times, and went by the name of the Tower of 
the Forty Martyrs. One of the minarets of the 
Mosque of Damascus, parts of the mosque 
El Aksa, the pulpit of the Haram, and many 
parts, especially the windows, of some of the 
mosques of Cairo, bear this resemblance to good 
thirteenth-century work, or more frequently to 
the bastard Gothie so fashionable in the present 
day, which is supposed by most people to be a 
revival of thirteenth-century architecture. On 
the other hand, many Christian edifices have 
been attributed to Mahommedan builders; as, 
for instance, the octagonal Mosque of the Ascen- 
sion, on the summit of the Mount of Olives. 

From Ramleh the country is flat for two hours’ 
journey. The road then enters a ravine, and passes 
up the bed of a winter torrent, full of boulders, 
which it is no one’s business to remove. It then 
ascends the first range of the hill country, and, 
after sundry steep ascents and descents, brings 


its 
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us in sight of the village of Abou Gosh, an| down by a rope. At the time of our visit the 
Arab scheik who until lately levied black mail| water was low, dark green in colour, and alto- 
on all pilgrims not strong enough to resist him.| gether very uninviting. Jerusalem might be 
We look upon the Bedaween as robbers, and con- | kept well supplied by water if common care were 
sider their tax upon travellers a theft. But they | used in its preservation, for under most of the 
are not much worse than those knights of| larger houses there is a cistern. And, again, 
Medieval times who extorted a toll from all who | there are the immense reservoirs of former times, 
passed through their territory. Like them the| which might be restored to their former pur- 
Arabs consider themselves aggrieved by those | poses. The Pool of Bethesda might be cleared 
who travel through their district without first | out and rebuilt; and the walls of the conduit 
paying for the privilege. Abou Gosh’s people | of the upper and lower pools just outside the 
are now peaceable enough; and seeing that we | walls, in the valley near the Jaffa Gate, might 
were desirous of inspecting a building which | be repaired and lined with cement. Indeed, the 
bore marks of Christian origin, but was used as| whole city might be made to overflow with 


ance of two huge piles of double Gloucester 
cheese. These are but illustrations. This ruinous 
process has been the rule of modern restoration, 

The employment of colour in architecture, in 
the times of its greatest perfection, is now too 
generally admitted to need proof or argument. 
The beauty of a nude colourless architecture 
may be, and often is, very great ; but it needs to 
be of the highest art to bear the trial of such 
nude exposure. Such beauty, the nude beauty 
of uncoloured architecture, is of the most ab- 
stract kind. The forms of architecture, and 
consequently the beauty of their composition, 
have nothing in common with nature. Of course 


joined us on the way, and ask the meaning of it. 


astable, invited us to enter. We found it to be | 
a perfect twelfth-century church, divided into | 
nave and aisles by four pointed arches on each 
side, springing from plain square piers, with | 
mouldings in the place of capitals; both nave 
and aisles were groined without ribs. There 
was a plain lancet window in each bay and in 
the clerestory, and at the east end the nave and | 
aisles terminated in shallow apsides, which were 
not visible on the exterior, the wall being flush. 
The door was in the second bay on the north 
side. The walls of the aisles and the apsides 
had many traces of frescoes. Should the pro- | 
jected railway to Jerusalem ever be accomplished, 
and should there be a station at Abou Gosh, it | 
is to be hoped that some liberally-disposed | 
Christian will restore this church. There will! 
not be much work for an architect, as all | 
necessary to make the building fit for worship | 
is to glaze the windows, repair the roof, and 
restore the doorway. The shallow apse here 
seen is peculiar to the churches of Palestine ; 
it is found in the neighbouring church of Lydda, 
at Djebail, and in other places. It might be 
well used in town churches where there is little 
available space, though it would probably shock 
those Medizvalists who think there should be 
no church built without a deep chancel. 

From the village, which lies in a hollow, we! 
passed through many vineyards, and ascended a 
second mountain, from which we gained a mo- 
mentary but glorious view of the plain through 
which we had lately passed, of Joppa, white and | 
glistening in the distance, with a background of 
deep-blue sea. Then another valley full of! 
foliage, showing what can be done when there 
is water and earth enough; then another range 
of stony mountains, more barren than those 
which we had previously traversed; but as yet 
no view of Jerusalem. At last, upon gaining 
the highest point, we have before us the sight 
which gladdened the eyes of the Crusaders of 
old. We are puzzled and perplexed : there are, 
apparently, two cities ; the one represented by a 
line of grey walls and nothing more, no towers, 
no minarets visible, nor showing any signs of 
being inhabited,—not below us, but almost on | 
our level; and in front of it the other, also! 
enclosed by a wall, containing a church and/| 
numerous smaller buildings swarming with car- | 
penters, masons, and other workmen. We turn! 
to our guide, the son of an hotel-keeper who had 


“This is the new Jerusalem,” he replies, “ build- | 
ing by the Emperor of Russia, a fifth the size of | 
the old city ; it has a large church, an immense | 
convent, and houses for the reception of the | 
thousands of Greek pilgrims who resort here 
every Easter.” So our first view of the Holy | 
City was disquieting, and on the whole disap- | 
pointing, for the view from the Jaffa road is 
perhaps the least interesting of any that can be 
obtained of Jerusalem. We see nothing but the | 
outer wall and a few poor cafés that stand out- | 
side the gate. 

Passing through the arched gateway, we} 
emerge upon an open space, and the first thing 
that attracts us is a clean-looking Perpendicular 
church and bishop’s house adjoining, which re- 
mind us of England as it was twenty years ago; 
the style being that of that period: we should do 
better now. Next we notice the citadel and 
Tower of David on our right; and on our left 
some ironmongers’ and stationers’ shops, which 
might belong to a provincial town in Germany | 
as far as the character of the architecture gox 8. | 
Slipping at every step over the uneven pave- 
ment, our horses carry us down a street lead- 
ing to the bazaars; then, turning to the right, 
deposit their loads at the foot of the steps 
leading to an hotel in the street of the Holy 
Sepulchre. This hotel, which is kept by a 
converted Jew, is perhaps the best in the 
city. One side of it looks upon the pool of 
Hezekiah, an oblong reservoir, surrounded by 
houses, the inhabitants of which obtain their 
supply of water from it by means of buckets let 








water. When we were there, there had been no 
rain for months: the supply of water had been 
neglected: it became low and impure, conse- 


| quently fever, which commonly rises from the 
' use of bad water, was rife, and there were com- 
| plaints in every mouth. The Pool of Siloam 
; alone continued to afford the inhabitants a good | 


supply from its gushing source, the fountain of 


| the Virgin ; and in its neighbourhood (the King’s | 
Garden) alone was visible that verdant freshness | 
which is a sign of the proximity of water. Ina) 
future number we hope to describe our walks | 


about the Holy City. 








ON ARCHITECTURAL PAINTING.* 


Ant owes a greater debt to whitewash than it 


might like at first to avow. Whitewash pre- | 
| Served the portrait of Dante to Italy, and the 


records of much ancient art to England. The 
Puritan’s whitewash was as good as a museum 
for the works it protected. But those works are 
now rapidly disappearing under the improving 
influences of restoration committees. It is diffi- 
cult to detect the actual culprit of this ruthless 


| destruction, because the builder employed in 


repairs shields himself behind the stupid igno- 
rance of his men; the architect shelters himself 
behind the stupidity of the builder; and the 


|ladies and gentlemen of the subscription list 


smile safely under the Aigis of limited liability. 


| There has been a variation of public taste. It 


has now gone from one bad thing to another, 


| and from whitewash to bare walls. Public taste 
| began to wake to a sense of its own impurity, | 
and then rushed into immoderate use of soap | 


and water. The indiscriminate destruction of 
early works of English art has been grievous. 
Much was bad, no doubt ; but the good has gone 
with it, and, what is worse, the record of their 
composition, the incidents of their history, and 
the expression of their poetry are gone also. 
There are, however, scraps enough left to form 
for us the alphabet of restoration. No geo- 


logical catastrophe denuded a continent more | 


completely than the flood of modern Purism, 
under the lying name of Restoration, has laid 
bare the architecture of our ancestors. They 


, have buried its very bones. No martyr was ever 
| more effectually flayed. The finer taste of other 
_ days had covered the hideous mortar joints and 


rough masonry of the interior of buildings, with 
a film of fine cement or gesso. But this has all 
been scraped away under the ignorant supposi- 
tion that that too was merely whitewash. The 
exteriors had been left rough by the builders, all 
fit and right enough, to meet the action of rough 
times and rough climate ; but the interiors were 
to meet only the gentler action of men’s thoughts 
and men’s prayers. Roughness and refinement 
are both elements of sublimity in art, but they 
can never change places. What would give 
masculine grandeur to an exterior would mar all 
good effect within: the last touch given to the 
interior was to soften down the asperities of the 
rough materials. Coarse lines and broken joints 
of mortar confounded the finer forms of archi- 
tecture. A thin film of fine cement resolved 
those discords and prepared the way for the 
colourist. But now-a-days, colour, whitewash, 
gesso, and all are gone. Architecture, first 
washed of its dirt, then deprived of its com- 
plexion, and last of all denuded of its very skin, 


| is presented to us in a state of nudity, which we 


are then called on to.admire! This ruthless 
process, besides its effect on countless minor 
buildings, has reduced the interior of Lichfield 


its structure has; but I am now speaking of the 
higher ideal of its art, not the lower one of its 
mechanism. That higher ideal is a most abstract 
one. There is an element of beauty in architec. 
ture which surpasses the original conception of 
the architect. A painter preconceives his work ; 
a sculptor does so, and works it gradually into 
shape in plastic clay ; but an architect does not 
and cannot pre-conceive all the varying effects 
of perspective and of light. They affect him as 
though he were a stranger to it. 

Architecture is an intellectual creation. It 
may delight, attract, and awe the multitude, and 
|no doubt it does; but I doubt the power of the 
,multitude to penetrate the depth of its poetry. 
| It is too exclusively artificial, too abstract, too 
|exclusive of all that is common to external 
| nature to command all hearts. There is a note 
wanting in its scale. One touch might bring all 
the refinement of its calculated symmetry into 
harmony with nature. One touch might bring 
the abstractions of human mind into harmony 
with the feelings of human nature—one touch 
alone; and that is the touch of colour. 

A cold white, snow-white rose, flushed with 
the glow of an autumn sun,—a glacier iridescent 
in the level rays of evening, as though it were 
changed into one great opal—how such beauty 
charms, and draws out an affection warmer than 
that of mere intellectual admiration ! 

A thing of colour is a thing of life. A colour- 
less thing in nature, if there be one, savours 
more of death than life. In art, a colourless 
thing is but a passionless abstraction. It may 
be, in both, pure and lovely, even though the 
idea of life have no part with it. But as life is 
better than death, so are things which suggest 
it, and so it results that as nature without 
| colour is inconceivable, so art without colour is 
| incomplete. 
| How then shall we apply this deduction to 
‘architecture ? If its forms have no precedent in 
| nature, whence are the principles of its colour to 
/bedrawn? I grant the difficulty, particularly at 
| this time when people’s eyes are so habituated to 
|the poetry of Puritan whitewash or to Purist 
| nudity, that colour comes upon them as a sepa- 
| rate idea, clashing with that of architecture. I 
;am not surprised at it. It is often less their 
| fault than the artist’s. Incompetent persons are 
'intrusted with an art, of the delicacy and diffi- 
| culty of which they have no more idea than their 
|employers. There are few more difficult pro- 
‘blems in art than the combination of painting 
| with sculpture and architecture. The result is 
| often most unsatisfactory, and neither artist por 
‘employer knows why. And until the province,not 
‘merely of each art, but of each branch of it be 
iclearly recognised both by artists and their 
patrons, there can be no hope of rescue from that 
‘confusion of ideas which now make any harmo- 
nious combination of those arts impossible. 

In soshort a paper as this I can only offer you 
a few notes on two branches of this large sub- 
ject :-— 

1. The methods of art employed in former 
times. 

2. The principles which, in the most perfect 
styles of art, have guided, and ever must guide, 
the combination of painting and architecture. 

There were three methods of painting,— 
fresco, encaustic, and tempera; and there were 
many modifications of each. Fresco, or the 
| painting on fresh plaster, does not appear to 
have been in use with the ancients for purposes 
of fine art. The proof of this is that the plas- 
| terer, preparing for the painter in fresco, only 

covers so much of the wall as the artist can 
| finish in a day, or before the plaster sets. So a 








and a great part of Worcester cathedrals, to a| Teal fresco painting is at once recognised by ~ 
condition of bare masonry, and vaulting like | multitude of small patches of plaster joined 
that of a common beer-cellar; and has given the | together. The remains of classical art are on 
two magnificent columns which rise from the large surfaces. The mere colouring of walls, 
floor to the roof of the choir of Ely, the appear- | like a house-painter, was done in real fresco on 

| fresh plaster; but, when the Greek or Roman 





* Read by Mr. Gambier Parry at the recent meeting of | Works of fine art were done on walls, the ~~ 
| was kept artificially wet from day to day, ap 


the Wilts Archeological Society, 
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painted with colours mixed with lime and water. 

Pliny describes painting on wet plaster, and 

gives a list of colours which will not bear the | 
burning effect of lime. But the effect of this | 
method (which is now called fresco secco) was | 
dull and heavy. Their other methods were the | 
encaustic, i. e., by colours mixed with wax, and 
secured to the surface by heat ; and the tempera, 
i.e., by colours mixed up or tempered with any 
flowing vehicles: hence our word distemper 
painting. The Greek and Roman artists used 
oil ; but there is no evidence of their actually 
mixing colours with it. It was certainly used 
with wax as a protective varnish, and polished 
by rubbing it to a hard surface. The Egyptians 
and Greeks certainly used wax with their 
colours. There is a picture at Pompeii of a 
painter mixing his colours in a vehicle of this 
kind by heat, upon a stone with a fire under it. 

Oil appears to have been of very ancient use. 
A Greek writer of the age of the Emperor 
Augustus describes the making and using of 
drying oils as a matter of no novelty. ¥lian, a 
medical writer of the fifth century, also says | 
that walnut oil is much used by painters, be- | 
cause it dries and preserves paintings for a long 
time. Oil is also mentioned as an ingredient of | 
tempera by Cinnini, a painter and author in the 
fourteenth century; and, what more interests | 
ourselves, there are numerous rolls and records | 
of English works in which both oil and wax are | 
mentioned as supplied to the painters in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

The methods commonly used in England in 
those times were of various kinds of tempera. | 
Real fresco was not practised in England. In- | 
deed, there is no evidence of its use anywhere 
before the time of Cinnini. It appears first to | 
have been used at Pisa at the end of the four- | 
teenth century. But for architectural painting 
in particular it is remarkable that a German | 
writer, Eraclius, of the twelfth century, and a 
Frenchman, S. Audemar, of the same date, both 
describe the colours used for walls as mixed 
with wax and oil. What was used by the German 
and the Frenchman, was used by the English- 
man also. Eraclius writes about architectural 
painting thus,—“If you wish to paint a column 
or @ stone, take white lead and grind it very 
fine with oil.” Here is actual oil-painting in 
the twelfth century. With this he describes 
their film of white cement, which I have 
before referred to as coating all finished archi- 
tecture. He then goes on to say, “ You may 
then paint upon it in colours mixed in oil.” The 
Frenchman, 8. Audemar, is also very explicit to 
the same effect ; and, as he was so near a neigh- 
bour, we may suppose him to describe what was 
done at that time in England, viz., in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. He describes 
the great precaution taken at that time tosecure 
permanence, such as that blue should be used 
on walls with water and egg, on wood with oil ; 
that red lead should be mixed with gum for 
walls; and white and other colours, some with 
oil, some with egg and wine. Wax, also mixed 
with white lead, was prescribed as a ground for 
painting on wood; and a varnish of wax was 
given to vermilion to preserve it from the damp 
and air, which blacken it. The green used for 
wall-painting was verdigris, and he directs that 
it should be tempered with wine, or, if you prefer 
it, with oil. 

It is to the excessive care and discrimination 
used in their methods of architectural painting 
in the Middle Ages that we must attribute their 
admirable durability. Particular seasons of the 
year were assigned to the _preparation of par- | 
ticular materials, and their distempers were 
chosen with the utmost care, according to the 
material and colour used, varying between gum, | 
egg, wax, fig juice, oil, size, and wine. | 

At Ely and Westminster, numerous records to 
this effect have been preserved. 

Painting with lime and lime-water was in | 
common use, a8 being the least costly for or- | 
dinary decorative work. On stone work com- | 
mon ornament was usually done in England by | 
coating the masonry with a smooth wash of size 
and gypsum, and painting on that, with colours 
mixed in glue. Cautions against damp were 
reiterated by writers of those times, and artists | 





often took the precantion of using trefoil, and | 
linen saturated with wax or parchment size at | 
the back of their paintings. If, in addition to 
these various methods, we recall the use of | 
stencilling and of embossing the surface of walls 
for golden diapers, and for the imitation of 
jewelry, we have a tolerably ‘ 
the processes employed by the English wall 
painters of the Middle Ages. 


| were treated in various ways. 


|The draperies were often coloured very power- | 


'of books. 


broad sketch of all|from the works of the greatest artists 
| 


| 
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@ZBut enough of technicality : let us come at | 
once to the second part of the subject, more 
generally interesting,—the principles and practice 
of this art. 

That colour had its place in architectural | 
effect, and that it was necessary to its perfection, 
has been a principle recognised in all times and 
countries. I by no means insist that this should 
bind us to its adoption. The intelligence of one 
generation need never be in bondage to that of 
another; but the fact of art having been unani- 
mous in its greatest and purest age, whether of 
Pagan or of Christian times, on this subject, is a 
sufficient reason for our inquiry whether our 
preference for uncoloured objects is a purer taste, | 
as some people are apt to arrogate to themselves, 
or whether it be not, asI believe it to be, a simple | 


deficiency of perceptive powers, and the evi-| 
| 


dence of an elementary, incohate, and limited 
taste. 

In the palmiest days of Classic art, sculpture | 
as well as architecture was coloured. Statues 
The best appears 
to have been by reducing the harsh whiteness of | 
the marble in the nude parts, by a wash of| 


softly-tinted wax. The effect was to mellow the | 
tone without impairing the texture of the marble. | 


} 


| 
} 


fully, and gold and even jewelry were used. 

The art of the statue painter was recognised 
as one of the greatest difficulty. It was an art | 
as distinct as that of the landscape painter, or | 
miniature, or figure painter is now. Unpainted | 


| Statues are mentioned by classical anthors as | 


exceptions. The greatest sculptors preferred 
their own works when they had passed through 
the hands of the colourist. 

As the buildings were universally coloured, 
the fine and cultivated taste of the Greek could | 
not bear the bald blots of dead white, with 
which uncoloured statues would have marred the 
unity of his architectural effects. The buildings | 
also were coloured without regard to the mate- 
rials. Every moulding of the Parthenon, of the 
purest marble, was covered with colour or with 
gold; there was no cowardice, no quakerism of 
quict colouring in those grand days. The inte- | 
rior walls of the Parthenon were painted with 
many patterns, and, both within and without, | 
the carved enrichments of capital and cornice 
were made richer still with paint. The sculpture 
was relieved by coloured backgrounds, and the 
statues were richly painted. The film of fine 
cement with which the marble was coated to 
receive the colours still remains in the hollows 
of foliage and draperies. That upon the statues 
of Phidias and his scholars can be seen in the 
British Museum, with the remnants of colour 
still upon them. It was the same everywhere. 
The Doric temples of Corinth and gina were 
coated all over and coloured in their way. The 
unpainted temple was as exceptional as the 
unpainted statue. Herodotus mentions the un- 
finished state of certain buildings, with a kind 
of apology for their want of colour. Their Parian 
marble still glared with whiteness, because, as 
he says, there had not yet been time to paint 
them. The primary colours were generally used 
on the architecture of the Greeks, and often in 
great intensity. Vermilion, ultramarine, and 
yellow earth were common ; and a bright green— | 
probably the same as that of which our Mediaeval 
painters were fond, the Vert de Gréce, whence 
our word verdigris—the French name Vert de 
Gréce originating in its importation to England 
from Montpellier, the greatest emporium for 
colours in Europe of the Middle Age. Works 
of Classic art, at the greatest distance apart, 
witness to the same principle in colouring, that 
what the carver had brought out in strongest | 
relief should be still more strongly relieved by 


w 


? 


| bold use of the primary colours and of gold; and | 


that what the architect had left broad and flat 
should be maintained so by the painter, by 
diaper, flat, and conventional patterns, and bold 
simple bands of colour. This only applies to 
decorative art. Of higher art, figure and sub- 
ject painting, we have only the direct evidence 


The paintings on ancient vases and the re- 
mains at Pompeii, are valuable indirect evidences 
of what the course of Classic art had been. 


| Those vases represent to us the perfect ideal of 


Greek wall painting. The composition of the 


| subjects on those vases is commonly much too 


fine to have originated with artists employed in 
a business comparatively low. The inference is 
a fair one that those compositions are repeated 
on the! 
temple walls. at 
The system of flat composition in wall painting 


| subservient to the architectural purpose. 


' necessarily conventional. 





was then universal. There is a description by 
Pausanius, of a work painted about 450 B.C., in 
which the figures of a great subject were in 
distinct groups one over the other. On the 
Greek and Etruscan vases this system of wall- 
painting is perfectly illustrated. The most beau- 
tiful and expressive groups are there made 
If 
those inferior works on mere pottery were so 
fine, the great originals must have been admir- 
able. The system of painting was one of 
sufficient relief to satisfy the eye, but not 
enough to disturb the dignity of the architec. 
ture. And let it be remembered that this date 
was the date also of Phidias and of Ictinus, the 
age of the zenith of Greek art. 

An artist is not to be measured by the high 
finish of his works. The age of high finish and 
high relief in painting (just 100 years after this) 
was the turning-point of classic art to its 


decline. Painting then asserted its indivi- 
duality. It was still admirable, but only for 


itself and by itself. Its reign was then in 
pictures — hangable, moveable pictures, with 
which the lesche and porticos of public build- 
ings were covered as the walls of a modern 
exhibition. But by that very assertion of indi- 
viduality it dissevered itself from architecture. 


| True architectural ornamentation, whether by 


decorative design or by high art figure-painting, 
yas at an end; and, like a wounded bird which 
towers higher and higher before it falls dead, 
the abuse of art culminated in a certain Roman, 
Ludius, who painted market-scenes, stables, 
cobblers’ stalls, and vulgar groups on walls, 


lignoring all principle and defying all taste. 


With him that chapter of the arts was closed. 

I trust that you will have seen my purpose in 
this brief sketch of classic art. I can suppose 
that the story of Christian art might have 
been more interesting to you, but that classic 
art was a perfect prototype of what followed 
in Christian times. They both illustrate the 
triumphs of art gained by the principle of 
mutual subordination. Subordination, I mean, 
not reducing one art to the slave of another, 
but a mutual act, rather of espousal than of 
vassalage. When painting asserted its own 
individual powers, all combination with its 
great sister was at an end. In Christian art 
the case has been the same, and now-a-day all 
true principle of well-painting seems to be 
ignored. The modern artist will not suceumb 
to the requirements of his new position. He 
has been a picture-painter; he is now a wall- 
painter; but he continues a picture-painter still. 
All art is subject to conditions. Its excellence 
depends on their fulfilment. It is this fact of 
subjection to conditions which makes all art 
Painting is an art of 
exceedingly wide range—wide in respect to 
itself, from the bold symbolic outlines of an 
Egyptian hierograph to the niggling mimicry of 
a Dutch picture, and wide in respect to the 
purposes it can fulfil, such as for pottery, for 
walls, for moveable pictures, enamels, sculpture, 
architecture, glass, tapestry, Xc. 

This versatility of powers must be thoroughly 
realised before any just judgment can be formed. 
People err in taste because they ignore the 
proper base of criticism. They are confounded 
by the flood of heterogeneous forms which dis- 
grace the character of modern art—and no 
wonder; but once seize the guiding star of all 
judgment,—once realise the conditions in which 
a work is placed—conditions as to itself, condi- 
tions as to its place, purpose, and materials— 
and then all is clear. No matter how much 
consecrated by long use or common associations, 
it must be at once condemned if its conditions 
be unfulfilled. Apply this to the subject be- 
fore us. 

Monumental art is of all others the highest in 
its aim. It must compel the resources which all 
arts can afford into unison. The success of 
former ages is attributable to that unison in 
which the whole chorus of the arts joined. 

It is the modern seif-assertion of each indi- 


1.8 
Ss, 5 


| vidual art that renders success in monumental 


art well nigh impossible. 

By monumental art I mean the combination 
of the whole sisterhood of arts clustering round 
and working under the master spirit of architec- 
ture. Let each art be free as air, and revel in 
its own powers alone and uncontrolled. But 
here it is not alene. I can conceive no taste 
more reprobate than that of vain self-assertion, 
where self-restraint would be the most graceful 
virtue. 

Take, for instance, such a case as this :—An 
artist paints a scene for atheatre. It would be 
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impossible for him to imitate too closely the 
natural effects of both linear and atmospheric 
perspective. But apply this scene so painted, 
with its sunny foreground in strong relief, its 
receding forms of wood or mountains, or of dis- 
tant water mingling its horizon with the sky— 
apply this elsewhere. It was a triumph of art 
in its own sphere—it had fulfilled all its condi- 
tions. But now how ridiculous would all these 
be associated with the condition of architectural 
design. The artist has made all light and flimsy 
which the architect had left purposely and 
necessarily massive, bold and broad. Both mind 
and eye are offended at the result. He has 
placed the two arts in direct antagonism. He 
has stultified the architecture, and reversed 
every condition of equilibrium—opening that 
which should be closed, lightening that which 
should be heavy, leaving weighty masses of 
masonry without apparent support. He has 
turned heavy walls into thin air, and has left 
massive arches to carry the clouds. 

But the great works of other times have given 
us the precedents and principles to attain the 
Same success. 

Surely it will not be denied that if ever taste 
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the intimate union between the art decorative 
and the art structural and practical, is recognised 
as fact, is evident. It is a new demand: at 
least it was not much catered for during the 
period commencing with the appearance of 
“‘Stuart’s Athens,’ ending in our own day 
with the multitudinous illustration of Medizval 
buildings, and including in its course the pub- 
lication of many volumes of designs ; although 
it had been recognised in Palladio’s books, and 
in many folios of his successors. And such a 
demand is precisely one that every individual 
interested inthe regeneration of true architecture, 
should be glad to find existing. 

These observations are suggested by the first 
glance at a work before us, of which we have 
given the full title in a note; and which bears a 
certain likeness to less ponderous volumes that 
have come to us from one ortwo publishers. In 
its pages, excepting the ugly bill-poster that 
stands for title, there is something attractive 
| to one anxious for information ; and there really 
/is a large amount of information given, and 





| certainly much of it what might be very useful 


, to architects in practice. The volume, however, is 
a specimen of “ book-making:” the greater por- 
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our houses are made to live in, not to look at 
merely, it is essential that this their primary 
purpose should have the fullest consideration, 
while laying down the plans of their arrange. 
ment.” At the close of the essay, he refers 
to “The Grammar of House-Planning” (a work 
which we have reviewed) as intended, at the 
time of his writing, to comprise the treatment of 
points not fully gone into in the Essay. He 
makes a distinction, however, that we are not 
prepared to adopt, between design and planning, 
looking upon the former only as being connected 
with beauty of form and ornamentation; which 
last, both, he seems disposed to treat as things tobe 
added,—forgetting that architectural or decora- 
tive effect in a building follows as much from 
good planning, as from anything superficial. To 
arrive at knowledge of what is really wanted 
in a house to be designed, and to succeed in 
planning the house, it is advised that female 
counsel be taken. We do not object to the 
recommendation. 

In the first division of the general subject 
of the essay, cottages for working men are con- 
sidered. Much of the information has appeared 
in Mr. Strickland’s work reviewed by us along 


culminated to its highest act, it was in the/|tion of it is previously published matter, re-| with the other of which the title has been given, 
creation of beautiful works. If ever there was | cooked, or so extracted as to leave the particular and in the reports of various societies. Both 
authority in taste--which we are bound to reve- | branch of the subject insufficiently expounded ; | divisions of the essay are illustrated with a con- 
rence—it was when art had attained its greatest | there are many errors of the press ; some of the | siderable number of plans. The plans of the 


triumphs. 


Individual taste may now-a-days rebel, in, might mislead a student; and the defects for, 
vanity and self-assertion, but the greatest artists purposes of reference, of the paging, which does , 


of the greatest days did otherwise. 

I am confident that in conjunction with archi- 
tecture all arts are raised at once to their 
highest sphere. 

Architecture is the most conventional of all 
arts, the creature of thought, most abstract and 
refined, and with it the others can find com- 
panionship complete and sympathetic only in 
their purest and noblest forms, where all power 
is concentrated to symbolise and suggest rather 


than to realise, to address imagination rather | 
than to satisfy curiosity. Naturalism and imita- 


tion are another,a distinct and most inferior phase 
both of sculpture and painting,—a phase, indeed, 
to which a good pupil must attain—to which the 
master must have himself attained to reach his 
higher standing ground. They are steps, mere 
steps, which all must mount who care to feel the 
pure air above, and to see the broad horizon of 
Arts’ poetry in all its beauty. 

I conclude, then, with this, that if those 
f which my subject has treated 






Various arts of ) 
could be attained, and their spirit guided by the 
genius of one master-mind,—if their full powers 
could be compelled and their resources welded 
together with unity of purpose and unity of 
result,—such a conclave of the arts could only 
meet for one great triumph—in our architecture 


completely beautiful—the mother and the mis- | 


tress of them all. 





ARCHITECTURE MADE EASY.* 


THERE is a growing and spreading branch of 


architectural literature, presumably meant for | 


informing chiefly the general public as to modes 
of proceeding in building, which we are under 
difficulties in reviewing. This literature scarcely 
receives any attention from the practising archi- 
tect: but it comes under the notice of students, 
in the form of gift-books. The profession should 
regard, however, what is their interest in the 
progress towards a general public appreciation 
of good building, and in the better estimation 
that would be consequent thereon, of the archi- 


tect’s part or mission in the production of the | 
| 


thing wanted. The work of educating for the 
calling of an architect has now been accepted 
as a duty by the profession; but the duty will 
not be well performed unless attention be given 
to the character of the books which may now, or 
should, according to the case, be in the hands of 
the student. Office-practice, oral teaching, and 
observation of buildings, will do very much 
but reading and the examination of drawings 


that there is for an architect’s education, to be 
left out of consideration. That there is a de- 
mand for illustrated books of a class wherein 











* “ Working Drawings and Designs in Architecture 
and Building; with Essays on various Subjects, richly 
illustrated with Woodeuts. By Edward 8, Eyland, Esq., 


Architect ; Francis Lightbody, Esq., Civil Engineer and | 


Architect; and Robert Scott Burn, Agricultural Archi- 
tect (General Kditor). A. Fullarton & Co., Edinburgh 
and London.” Folio, pp. viii., & 31, 8, 20, 7, 26, 12, 17 
14,8, 23, 8, 7,14, & 24. Plates 49 & 7; and cuts. 





cuts are so far inaccurate in details that they 


not run consecutively throughout the volume, 
| are not remedied by the Index. Some use has 
been made of matter that has appeared in our 
volumes. Generally the sources are acknow- 
‘ledged. But the compilation has been so per- 
| formed, that what is given sometimes tends to 
bewilder the reader,—as for instance where 
structural design and decoration are treated of : 
opinions of others are there “ pitchforked” toge- 


_ther. In Mr. Ruskin’s celebrated passage about 


architects living in cities, and the bricking “ up 
to death men’s imaginations,” the words “ for- 
sworn nun” get changed to “ forsworn men.” 


| Quantity of matter rather than quality is 


characteristic of the book. The defects of 
the volume would prevent our recommending 
it to the general public, or indeed to any one 
not possessing already much information, and 
who might not be trusted to supply the omis- 
sions, making use of what he found only as 
suggestion. A reader possessing information, 
however, might help himself, with the book, to 
the getting much more. 

The text of the volume is comprised of thirteen 
essays and a supplement. The essays treat of 
“The Planning and Construction of Working 
Men’s Cottages, and Dwelling-houses,” ‘ Struc- 
tural Design and Decoration,” “The Principles 
involved in the Arrangement and Construction 
of Timber and Iron Framing,’ “ Building 


Materials: Stone, Artificial Stones, Cements, | 
| Bricks, Timber; Strength, Decay, and Preserva- | 


tion of ;” “ Warming, Ventilation, and Artificial 
Lighting ;” “ The Drainage of Town and Rural 
Districts and Building Sites: Street, Road, and 
House Sewersand Drains;”’ ‘Garden Structures: 
Greenhouses, Conservatories, Vineries, Pineries, 
and Peach-houses ;” “The Arrangement and 


| Construction of Schools;” “ Breweries, Gas- 


works, Mills, &c.;” “ Agricultural Architecture,” 
“Architectural and Building Contrivances in 
the International Exhibition of 1862,” “The 


Application of Isometrical Projection to the 


| Delineation of Architectural Subjects,’ and 
|“ Specifications and Estimates;” whilst the 
| supplement gives an “ Explanation of the Prin- 
|cipal Terms used in Architectural Design and 
Building Construction,” and practical notes and 
|} memoranda collected from different sources. 


| The manner in which details are brought together 


| in one sheet, in the case of some of the plates, 
| makes these latter of a certain value. Original 
sources of some of the figures will be easily 
| recognised. I]lustration of subjects related to 


| building, however, has not advanced since the | 
3; publication of “ Rees’s Cyclopedia,” for which | 
|Farey drew and Lowry engraved. Publishers | 


and prints are too important in the short time | who aim at being really explanatory, as by the | 


| woodcuts they give, should compare the inde- 


cision and positive inaccuracy of the book. | 


| illustration of this time, with the precision and 


| truth of that. Of the decorative character of 
some of the designs that are shown in the} 


plates before us, the less said the better. 


| ‘The first essay starts with an inculcation of | 
| principle that we must consider aptly chosen as | 


larger dwelling-houses and villas are, however, 
chiefly in outline, or without sufficient indication 
of details. The “flat”? system is advocated for 
town-residences, but with the addition of the 
porter’s loge as in Paris. The gain of space by 
this system, which in effect saves ground 
that in the English arrangement would be occu- 
pied by one or more staircases additional, is re- 
ferred to, but not the despotism of the porters, in 
Paris. The liability tothe sort of tyranny really 
comes into the question, although we believe 
not so much as to outweigh arguments in favour 
of a “Scoto-Parisian system of Town Architec- 
ture.” In the principal plan given in the work 
before us, the porter’s quarters are placed so 
that they would not sufficiently command the 
entrance. Whereas in the plan of a Parisian 
“ Maison & loyer,” which follows the other, every 
person going to the general staircase would have 
to pass the door, which would be glazed, of the 
porter’s room. The latter part of the essay is 
devoted to the subjects of fire-proof construction ; 
prevention of damp in walls, and use of hollow 
brick ; and supply of water; and to some points 
connected with conveniences and fittings. One 
of the plates shows different systems of flooring, 
including some of those in use on the Continent. 

In the essay that treats of Timber and Iron 
Framing, we find it stated that if from a rectan- 
gular form of section of cast-iron beam, parts 
at the sides were cut away so as to sub- 
stitute Tredgold’s I section, (or leaving depth 
the same as that of the rectangular form, and 
breadth of top and bottom flanges the same 
as the breadth of the rectangle,) the with- 
drawal of material would not weaken the beam, 
and that similarly there would not be any 
weakening from a like operation to get Fair- 
bairn’s or Hodgkinson’s form of section. This 
is an error, manifest to the practical architect, 
but dangerous as here promulgated to the stu- 
dent. Neither form obtained after the simple 
cutting away, would bear the same weight as the 
original beam with the perfect rectangle of sec- 
tion. The writer ought to have stated, in effect, 
that the metal cut out, or obtained, and the 
metal left,—the two added and re-melted toge- 
ther,—might be disposed in a form of section that 
would bear a greater weight than the beam of 
rectangular section would bear; or, conversely 
that by adopting a form of section different from 
the rectangle, and dimensions of depth and 
breadth of the beam, and of thickness of metal, 
also different, the given weight might be sup- 
ported, whilst some of the metal that went to 
form the rectangle could be saved. Of course 
there is a certain element of gain by reduction 
of weight of the girder itself; but there must 
be a loss of strength in the case referred to, 
unless some of the metal be used to add to depth 
of the girder. Generally, however, in the volume, 
the deficiency of which we have evidence, is not 
want of information with the writers on the sub- 
jects treated of. 

Illustrative of the essay on schools, are 
drawings of school-houses in America, and 
Belgium. In parts of the volume, much in- 
formation is given which many persons not 
within reach of London libraries will be glad to 


,| the point of departure in a popular work on have at hand: we may instence what can be 
| practical architecture. The writer says,—‘ As | found on heating, drainage, and breweries and 
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factories. The notice of contrivances in the 
Exhibition of 1862 is utterly inadequate. 
The model specification in the 13th Essay re- 


quires revision, to be of the intended use to the | 


student. Thus where Buxton lime is mentioned 
in the bricklayer’s work, there should have been 
a blank, since the sort of lime will depend some- 
what on the locality of building. The direction 
that flashings are to be of “14 Ib. lead,” is of 
course one of the printer’s blunders; but is one 
of the kind which, left standing, make part of the 
difference between a book of no value, and one 
put forward as works are in general advertised. 
Under “ Plastering and Painting,” the marginal 
heading which should be “ Painting” is printed 
“ Pointing ;” and immediately opposite it, and 
following, having read “To bed and point all 
the doors and windows with strong hair-mortar,” 
we find “ To point the whole of the interior and 
exterior wood and iron work, usually painted 
four good coats,” &c.; which is simple nonsense. 
We pity the student who falls foul of such de- 
fective parts of this book. The general editor 
was competent to correct blunders of this and 
every kind we have referred to. Do publishers 
under-estimate the item of outlay to be allowed 
for such revision? One specification given is 
for farm-buildings in Scotland. Some of the 
terms will not be intelligible to architects south 
of the Tees. 

In the Supplement giving explanation of tech- 
nical terms, there are several defects. Thus a 
general assertion is made as to the base of the 
Corinthian order in Choragicmonuments, although 
the monument of Lysicrates is the only one of 
the Choragic monuments that can be in point; and 
the statements about the lightness there, of “the 





structure supported,” and about the base rising 
from “a circular platform,’ might be made in 


ignorance that the superstructure was solid and | 


filled in between the columns, and that the sub- 
structure was square on plan. What is the 
“scape” of acolumn? Ifa north-country term 
for apophyge, it should have been explained. The 
word azogiy) signifies escape or retreat. In 
many parts of the “ Explanation” of Terms, we 
have certainly evidence of that lamentable want 


of precision which prevails with writers on archi- | 


tecture; which it is not easy to correct, but 
which every new glossary should do something 
to correct. Thus we read that arris is “ the 
angle edge” “formed by the meeting of two 
posts placed at an angle to each other,” &c. Now 
there may be an arris without the presence of two 
posts, or even one, in the construction. Surely, 
also “‘ beam” and “bressummer” do not so 
commonly mean the same thing, as to be rightly 
explained by a single diagram of the former. 
The defects in the cuts, to which we have been 
obliged to refer, are particularly remarkable in 
this Supplement. For instance, in the “section 
of the lower part of a sash-frame;” were the 
bottom rail of the sash made as shown, the sash 
could not be raised. It is no use expecting a 
reader to supply the omissions of explanation : 
the reader, of a glossary at least, is presumed to 
be ignorant ; or explanation would not have been 
to be given. 

It is unpleasant thus to have to point out 
defects in a work which contains so much valuable 
matter, that we do not hesitate to say good use 
might be made of it by an architect ; but the 





| mischief done by a book meant for students and 
| the general public, which mixes up with its in- 
| formation blunders such as we have given an 
idea of, is not slight. Let a student take a 
wrong notion from a sentence or diagram, and 
he may not have corrected it ere he is called to 
practice. The Dictionary of the “ Architectural 
Publication Society,’ to which we perceive that 
one of the writers in the work before us, is a 
contributor, is generally remarkable for the ex- 
cellence of its articles and illustrations, and the 
clearness of its definitions. There must have 
been some extraordinary reason for the dimi- 
nished value here. We will not follow a common 
course of reviewers, namely advise correction in 
a second edition,—though much might this way 
be done for the production of a work that would 
become one of value: first editions should be, 
| whas often they are not, something more than 
proofs for correction. Some publishers act in a 
| manner not only to spoil their own market, but 
| to make publication the medium of disseminat- 
| ing not merely the knowledge that is power, but 





| the half-knowledge that decidedly is not, and | 


the positive error that is actively mischievous. 





AN ODD NOOK OF LONDON. 
RED LION-YARD, GREAT WARNER. 
STREET, CLERKENWELL. 


Here and there in various parts of the metro- 
polis, the wanderer comes upon odd nooks 
which are not only remarkable for their pecu- 
liarities, but also for the opportunity which has 


An Odd Nook in Clerkenwell, 


been taken of them for the accommodation of 
large numbers of people. Often, these slums 
are almost unknown regions to those who dwell 
in the surrounding parts: besides the dwellers, 
{too, there are frequently extensive and varied 
operations carried on in them. One of the 
|most remarkable of these spots that has re- 
|cently fallen under our notice is the locality 
|above mentioned, which is inclosed by other 
| buildings. We annex a sketch of it. 

| On two sides of a very large area there are 
| ranges of wooden shed-like structures two stories 
'high. The ground-floor was originally intended 
‘for stables and coach-houses ; and above these 


are apartments which were formerly occupied | 


| by those who had charge of the animals. At 
present a considerable number of horses and 
| carriages are kept here; but the stables, as are 
most of the apartments above, are in an un- 
healthy and ill-ventilated condition; and the 
inspectors should see that scavengers do their 
|duty better here, for at the time of our visit 
ithere were dangerous accumulations; espe- 
icially as now many of the upper rooms have 
| been taken possession of by families, and others 
‘are used as workshops of different kinds. Scat- 
tered here and there were heaps of litter, the 
| wheels, bodies, and other parts of cabs, omni- 
| buses, and carts. In some parts there seemed to 
be hospitals for carriages which have fallen into 
' decay and trouble. 

On one side the pent roof projects to a great 
| extent (throwing broad shadows), and in the 
; summer heat and stormy weather serves to pro- 
‘tect the grooms and carriage-washers. On the 





|other side the projection of the roof is not so 
| great. 


An open gallery passes along the second 
story; and here let us remark that the plan of 
galleried houses is but a return to the system of 


|the old London inns, with their tiers of rooms 
‘reached by galleries. 


The building here is a 
late example of the adoption of this principle, 
which, after long disuse, has been revived in 
our days on a more extended plan ;—another 
instance of the truth of the proverb that 
“there is nothing new under the sun.” It is 
pleasant to remark that the flower movement 
has extended boldly this way ; in front of some 
of the rooms along the gallery there are healthy- 
looking plants, which form little gardens, and 
several of the pillars are completely festooned 
with creeping plants. 

A little apart from the wooden structure, in 
order that no ground may be lost, shunted into 
a corner, there is a little two-roomed cottage, 
one of those unwholesome dens in which families 
are forced to seek shelter. The room on the 
ground is not more than 5 ft. by 8 ft. and 6 ft. 
high. The rent for this 240 ft. of cubic space is 
4s. a week, and it is expected that an increase 


| will be made. 


Some years since we excited the indigna- 
tion of the public, by showing that the Cold- 
stream Guards, in the Portman-street bar- 
racks, had no more than an allowance of from 
250 to 280 cubic feet of air each; but here a 
family of six people are driven to live in a room 
which only contains 240 ft. of cubic space, 
and without any ventilation, for there is no 
opening at the back. Here the allowance of 
space is 40 ft. for each person. A dust-heap, 
filled with rubbish, is close to the door; and 







we suspect that the water-closet is without a 
drain. 

The wooden buildings here present a very 
picturesque appearance, but, as we have already 
said, they require strict sanitary attention. 








THE FAMILISTERE OF GUISE, FOUNDED 
BY M. GODIN-LEMAIRE. 


Wnuite the papers are teeming with descrip- 
tions of streets whose bad drainage, want of light 
and ventilation, and the dirty habits of the 
people who live in them, make permanent fever- 
nests, it is refreshing to the heart to know that 
in one spot in Europe a practical and thoroughly 
successful plan has been carried out to remedy 
this evil, and has been in active operation for 
more than four years. 

M. Godin-Lemaire, a large manufacturer at 
Guise, near St. Quentin, France, having realised 
a considerable fortune by his kitchen-ranges, 
enamelled drawing-room stoves, &c., determined 
to employ his wealth in ameliorating the con- 
dition of his 700 or 800 workmen and their 
families. 

It being out of the question to enrich them 
by increasing their wages, he sought how he 
could give them, in the necessaries and comforts 
of life, the real equivalents of riches, viz., a 
healthy and cheerful home, every facility for 
domestic and personal cleanliness, and the educa- 
tion of their children from their cradle till the 
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age when it would be necessary for them to gain 
their livelihood. 

To effect this, he began by erecting near his 
foundry, on the opposite bank of the river Oise, 
two handsome and spacious buildings, which are 
to be at a future period completed by a third. 
These edifices, each of which forms a parallelo- 
gram enclosing a vast court, are connected at 
their angles by annexes, and form the three sides 
of a square. Along the fourth side runs a wide 
road, on the opposite side of which the square 
will be regularised by other buildings already in 
course of construction, and necessary to complete 
the organisation of the Familistére (or dwelling 
for families), as M. Godin very aptly terms his new 
edifice. The whole of the buildings, together with 


lawns, woods, and gardens, cover six hectares (the | 


hectare = 2 acres 2,280°3326 square yards). 
Nothing has been neglected to render the out- 


ward aspect of the buildings noble and attrac. | 


tive. All the decorations that taste can obtain 
from bricks have been lavished on the facade, 
such as frontals in the centre and at the angles, 
pilasters rising to the roof, panels in relief half- 
way up the building, a cornice with dentils under 
the roof, horizontal lines running along the 
facade under the first and third stories, dressings 
to all the doors and windows, the whole edged 


with violet bricks on a red ground: nothing is | 


overloaded ; all is graceful and harmonious. 

M. Godin’s intention in thus decorating the 
workman's house erternally was to rehabilitate 
labour. The workman’s dignity must be raised, 
even in outward forms. He mast feel no bumilia- 
tion on approaching his house. It must be 
neither a den, nor a union, nor an almshouse. 
But the internal combinations have been no less 
earefuliy attended to than the external decora- 
tions. — 

We will give a short sketch of the principal 
building, which lies at the back of the square, 
the other two being constructed nearly on the 
same plan. 

A court of 45 métres* by 20 miétres, offering, 
therefore, a surface of 900 square metres, is 
inclosed by a building four stories high, where 
350 openings give access to air, light, and circu- 
lation. The fronts are 65 métres by 40 métres. 
‘The buildings are, therefore, 10 métres deep. At 


distinct small houses, without their inconve-| giving it out also affords a source of profit to any 
niences, are reached by a wide balcony, running | of the female inhabitants who like to undertake 
on each story along the inside fagade of the|it. The business requires no outlay but that of 
edifice, and round the court. These balconies | soap. 

are constructed by the simplest of all means.{ On the ground-floor are established retail- 
The joists which support the flooring of each| shops at wholesale prices, plus a small per. 
story are made to extend about 5 ft. beyond the | centage to pay the expense of management. 
|walls. These beams, neatly boarded, and pro-|One for butcher’s meat; another for pork, rab. 
| tected by a light but strong iron railing, consti- | bits, &c.; another for fruit and vegetables; a 
| tute the street which passes before every man’s | grocery; a dairy; a wine, beer, and cider shop; 
door. The balconies are reached by spacious | a linen-draper’s, and a ready-made elothes shop ; 
staircases, placed at the angles of the edifice. | all, in short, that can be required for the use and 
The staircases and court are lighted, all night, | comfort of a respectable workman’s family. Add 
by gas. On each landing is a fountain, the ex- | to this a cook-shop, where, at the hours allowed 
cellent water of which is raised by a steam-/|to workmen for their meals, simple, wholesome, 
‘engine. The daily consumption per head is | and well-prepared food can be procured, and 
20 litres (abont 18 quarts). This shows how/!carried home for the family, or eaten in the 
| great a share cleanliness has in the use of this | public dining-room; and it will be seen that 
| essential element. M. Godin has amply provided for all the legiti- 
On the same landing, but perfectly closed and | mate wants of those who become tenants of this 
/concealed by double doors, are, first, the W.C.,| workmen’s mansion. The unmarried workmen 
'on the best English plan, and thoroughly venti- | generally take their meals at the restaurant, the 
lated ; secondly, the dust-hole, which is connected | average cost of which is between 8d. and 1s.a day. 
by a shaft with a room in the basement, where; The sales and cooking department being en- 
all the dust and refuse, such as vegetable peel- | trusted to women, afford other lucrative occupa- 
ings, bones, &c., are collected, and regularly | tions to the workmen’s wives and daughters. 
'removed in carts once a day, before they have| Not only are their first wants provided for, 
| had time to ferment. but even their honest enjoyments are not for- 
To preserve these balcony-streets, and allow | gotten. A reading-room, well lighted and 
ithe children to enjoy air and exercise in all) warmed, furnished with books and newspapers; 
weathers, the court is covered in by a vast sky- a billiard-room, with chess, draughts, and 
light, rising above the roofs. It would require dominoes, and a refreshment-room, complete the 
several pages to describe the ingenious means | domestic arrangement of the Familistére. 

| by which the thorough ventilation of this court,| But while their material comforts are attended 








| 
| 
j 


though so well protected against rain and snow, | to, and so managed as to insure both physical 


is maintained ; suffice it to say, that under the | and moral health, M. Godin has established one 
buildings, which, together with the court, cover single but inflexible rule, which he hopes will 
2,600 square métres, are placed the arches which | help to moralize still further that class whose inte- 
| contain the cellars; for every workman has his’ rest he has so much at heart: NO CREDIT IS GIVEN. 
cellar and his loft. Under the court is a vault,| None are asked to purchase at the stores, or 
supported by long rows of square pillars, which provide their meals at the restaurants: all are 
give it somewhat the appearance of a crypt. free to come or leave as caprice dictates, and to 
|'I'wo large bays, or openings, in the basement provide for their daily wants wherever they 
walls give free access to light and air. It is please; but if they seek the stores of the esta- 
here that all the ventilation-tubes of the chim- | blishment or the dining-rooms, they ust pay in 
neys have their lower orifice. The vault is ready money. Experience has shown that few 
pierced at regular distances along the building new-comers avail themselves of these latter ad- 
with air-holes, which open into the court, where vantages: the force of habit, or the heavy chains 
they are closed by iron gratings, well levelled of a debt incurred, very frequently force the 


the distance of every 10 métres a thick parti- with the polished cement which forms the pave- 
tion-wall runs from the basement to the roof—a ment. These, together with the openings under 
necessary precaution against fire. Eachdivision | the skylight, and the wide gates, keep up a 
thus forms 100 square metres. These 100 constant circnlation of fresh air. In summer 
métres are generally divided into two apart- there is every facility for watering the court; and 
ments, similarly distributed, which can be though the weather was particularly sultry when 
separated or taken together, according to the we visited it a few days ago, we found this 
requirements of the family. court and the balconies, at all hours of the day, 
In the ten métres of the inside facade are | comparatively cool and pleasant. 


housekeeper to return to her old haunts ; but as 
the debts are cleared off, or the greater benefits 
to be derived, in price and quality, from the 
home-stores, strike her mind, she gradually 
-acquires the habit of laying out her money at 
these stores. By this rule, M. Godin hopes to 
free his workmen from the slavery and demoral- 
izing influence of indebtedness. 
| The rent for unfurnished apartments of from 


three openings,—a door between two windows. 
This deor opens into a small hall, formed by two 
partitions extending to half the deptlL of the 
building. These partitions would form a corri- 
dor, were the space between them not divided 
into three compartments. The first constitutes 
the hall; » other two form good-sized store- 
closets, the one opening into the apartment on 
the right hand, the other into that on the left 
hand of the hall. These closets are well fur- 
nished with shelves and. drawers for crockery, 
glass, stores, &c. Underneath are places for 
brooms, brushes, dusters, and all that would 
otherwise lumber the room. 





. - . ° } 
Two side doors opposite each other, lead from 


the hall into the separate apartments, each of 
which consists of two reoms and the above- 


named closet. The first room into which this | 


closet opens, is lighted by the window locking 
into the court: it may be used as a sitting- 
room, a bedroom, or a workshop. This leads 


into the front room which looks into the square. | 


This second room is of course larger then the 
first, as in a London house, because the landing 
and closets do not extend so far. In each room 


This court is the favourite resort of the one to five rooms, with closets, &c., is at the 
children, when not at school. There they can| rate of 38. 9d. a room per calendar month. A 
sport and give vent to their youthful spirits, furnished room for asingle workman, containing 
under the very eyes of their mothers at work at an iron bedstead, two mattresses, two or four 
their windows. Here they run no danger; for chairs, one or two tables, a washhand-stand 
no carriage, no laden carts, no cattle, no drunken complete, a slop-pail, a looking-glass, two clean 
men pass this way. Protected from the mud | towels a week, and the bed-linen changed twice 
and dirt and corruptible influences inseparable | a month, the bed made, and room properly done 
from the street, here children of all ages enjoy every day, costs 8 fr., or 6s. 8d.a month, Ora 
exercise and pure air to their hearts’ content; separate bed in a dormitory placed in the annexes 
‘but air, light, and freedom from damp and_ can be obtained at ld. a day. 
noxious emanations, necessary os they are, A medical man calls every morning at the 
to health, would yet be of little avail without) office to inqnire after the general health, and is 
cleanliness. bound to visit any who may require him at their 
Accordingly cleanliness seems to be a ruling! own home. The medical service is paid by a 
passion in the familistére. It is divided into mutual-aid society established among and 
| general cleanliness and private cleanliness. The | managed by the workmen. This society allows 
former is intrusted to the charge of a certain 2 francs a day to any member whom illness 
number of women. It is their business tosweep keeps from work. But in so cheerful and healthy 
and wash the court, staircases, balconies, water- | a residence, we need scarcely add that epidemics 
closets (which are cleaned three times a day) ;| are as yet unknown, and that ordinary ailinents 
it is they who daily make the beds, and sweep | are neither severe nor of long duration, 
and put in order the roomsofthe single menwho| A musical socicty, composed of eighty work- 
| inhabit furnished lodgings on the third floor, and | men, exists; and, under the direction of a pro- 
wash their house-linen; in short, all the general fessional leader, paid by the establishment, adds 


there is a fireplace, the good ventilation of| work is done by them, and paid for by the! 


which is secured by vent-holes from without,| management. The mothers, wives, daughters, 


very much to the enjoyment of the inhabitants. 
M. Godin’s son is himself a member of the 


and a cupbourd opens on each side of the fire- 


piace: the whole is neatly floored, coated, and | remunerative employment for a portion of their 
whitewathed. The mere partitions are 11 cen- | spare time. 


timeétres thick (the width of a brick), while the 


division walls sre 22 centimetres (the width of | left to the inhabitants ; 


two bricks). 
heard or disturbed by his neighbour. 


Here, then, are two lodgings, each consisting | the loc 


of two good-sized rooms and a closet, well lighted, 
well ventilated, cheerful, and healthy. They | 


| 
| 


and sisters of the workmen find in these dutiesa/| society ; and we were very much pleased with a 
rehearsal we heard. 

We will close this inadequate sketch by add- 
The care of the private dwellings is, of course,| ing, that a nursery, well provided with neat 
but it is rendered so| cradles and with every contrivance fer the main- 


No one is therefore either over-| easy, and the example of external cleanliness | tenance of cleanliness, is at the disposal of all 


exercises such a wholesome influence, that all) mothers. Here they can deposit their infants 
Igers seem to take a pride in keeping their | while at work; here they can come and suckle 

own private home to the general mark. |them; or can, if convenient, leave them all 
Bodily cleanliness is promoted by all the facili-| night. They bring them, take them away, dress 


can easily, as the family increases, be thrown | ties which abundance of water within every and undress them, feed them, or leave them to 


into one. 
These lodgings, which are in point of fact, 





* The métre is by the Act of 1864 declared to be equiva. | of all the inhabitants, &c.,—can afford. 


lent to 3 ft, 3°3708 in, 





j}one’s reach,—hot and cold baths at 2}d. for| the care of the nurses (generally mothers of one 


adults, and free for children and invalids;| or two of the infants), who wateh day and 
wash-houses and drying-rooms at the disposal night,—just as their occupations or capriee may 
| suggest. They are sure that they will be well 


j The washing for those families who prefer | eared for. 


See ii 
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In one of the annexes forming the fourth side 
of the square are the school-rooms. In one a 
sort of kinder-garten is established, where chil- 
dren of both sexes, between the ages of two and 
five or six, by means of games, rounds, choruses, 
and pictures, are gradually prepared for the 
good sound elementary and industrial education | 
they receive in the other, or upper school, which 
they attend between the ages of five or six and 
twelve. 

The educational portion of M. Godin’s system 
is under the general supervision of a highly 
educated young lady of great intellectual powers, 
known in the establishment as “ Mademoiselle 
Marie,” and of a professor of great merit. 

Healthier, neater, and happier children than 
those we saw in the Powponnat (nursery), the 
Bambinat (infant school), and upper school, are 
nowhere to be found. As to the acquirements 
of both boys and girls in the upper school, they 
were perfectly surprising. Though none were 
yet twelve years old, they could all read and | 
write perfectly. The beauty of their hand- | 
writing and perfect neatness of their ordinary | 
exercise books was such as is never met with in 
boys’ schools, and not often in girls’ schools. 

Being accustomed to school examinations, we 
looked at all things with a hypercritical eye, and | 
found boys and girls well acquainted with the 
elementary rules of arithmetic, the rule-of-three, 
interest, alligation, and book-keeping. Their 
spelling was unexceptionable, and their know- 
ledge of grammar excellent. The boys, more- 
over, had learned the extraction of the square 
and cube roots, mensuration, &c.; while the 
girls had been practised in the use of the needle, 
the art of cooking, and other domestic arts, 
which will make them good and useful daughters, 
and, later in life, desirable wives. 

The pouponnat, bambinat, and school are 
gratuitous. We mistake,—the attendance of the 
children is gratuitous. Their absence, except 
through illness, subjects the parent to a fine of 
id.aday. We have said perfect freedom, un- 
shackled by any single regulation, except that 
of getting no credit at the stores, reigns in the 
Familistére. We omitted this one single excep- 
tion. The parent is, by the terms of his lease, 
deprived of the liberty of allowing his children 
to vegetate in idleness and ignorance. 

The Familistére is no charitable institution, 
and M. Godin has impressed this deeply upon his 
workmen. The schools, care of the court, bal- 
conies, &c., and many other advantages, are 
directly gratuitous ; but they are paid out of the 
rents received from the workmen, and yet 
leave a profit of about 6 per cent. on the capital 
expended. Hence, every inhabitant feels that, 
indirectly, he has paid for all the comforts he 





enjoys; he is quits with the management; he is | 
indebted to no one; he can walk with his head | 


erect; he is a free man. 

Such is the very rapid sketch of an establish- 
ment worthy of all praise, and which ought to 
be visited and studied by all who take an inte- 
rest in sanitary questions and social progress. 
The erection of numerous Familisteries in town 
and country, on the plan of the enlightened and 
benevolent founder, M. Godin-Lemaire, would soon 
lessen those moral and physical plague-spots 
which cast devastation abroad far beyond their 
own precincts. Tito PAGLIARDINI. 





PURE WATER FOR ROME, 


WE mentioned some short time since the| side is continued to the wall of the present nave, 


probability of the Aqua Marcia, celebrated in 
ancient times, being brought to Rome. We can 
now state that the concession was granted by 
the Roman Government on the 30th of August 
last, to Mr. Shepherd, the gérant of the Roman 
Gas Company, in conjunction with Mr. Henry 
Fawcett, of the Temple, London. We under- 
stand that the enthusiasm in Rome on the 
subject will leave little to be done in London 
in establishing a company. Rome will be highly 
benefited by the introduction of a large supply 
of water purer than any now obtainable there. 








HULL AND EAST RIDING COLLEGE 
COMPETITION. 
Tux first premium was awarded to Mr. R. G. 


Smith, of Hull, and the second to Mr. John M. | 


Hooker, of Arundel-street, Strand (late of Messrs. 
Hooker & Wheeler, of Brenchley). There were 
fifteen competitors. 


| 
; : : . 
was laid bare during the repairs, and found to 





. eicaiis e »q | caustic pavement, in alternate tiles of highly- 
THE SAXON ARCHWAY IN 8T. BENEDICT’S glazed green and yellow, but without patterns, 


CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE. were found under the present floor of the tower. 


THE tower-archway, or belfry archway, of | This pavement, probably of the sixteenth or 
this church has long been known to antiquaries | !ate in the fifteenth century, will be faithfully 
as one of the most perfect of the few remaining | restored. A small doorway with good Perpen- 
specimens of Saxon work. Till recently, how- | dicular mouldings, and an aperture (hagioscope) 
ever, it was so far concealed by a modern gallery, | Opening obliquely into a chapel on the south 
that neither its fine proportions nor its curious | Side of the tower, had been completely blocked 
details could be sufficiently seen or appreciated. | 4p, but are now opened and will be restored. 

It has now been thrown entirely open; the Within the chapel, the marks of the original 
whitewash and plaster have been removed, the | altar may be seen against the eastern wall. The 
masonry cleaned down and pointed, and such | altar-slab itself, though sawn in two, is laid 
portions of stonework as had evidently been | down in the chancel pavement. 
chiselled away (fortunately only to a very small| A Perpendicular window in the west wall of 
extent), have been carefully restored. the tower will be replaced, and is to be filled 

Immediately above the belfry-arch is a Saxon| With stained glass, the gift of a parishioner. 
window, which has also been opened and | This complete and ornamental restoration of the 
restored. It is about large enough to admit of a | interior of the tower will, it is hoped, be followed 
man passing through, and is very rudely con-| by the rebuilding of the south aisle and the 
structed of long-and-short work in the jambs, | Chancel, and the reseating the whole available 
and clumsily arranged arch-stones; the latter, | area of the church. 
indeed are so put together on the lower side, as 
to suggest the idea that it was a mason’s first | 








| attempt, and that he never could have seen, and | 


had no notion of, the true principles of an arch. | NEW THEATRE ROYAL, NOTTINGHAM. 

But the belfry arch is a superior work, though | 
very singular in its design. It is semi-circular, | 
and contains thirty voussoirs or arch stones, of 
different thickness, all cut with tolerable regu- 
larity into a wedge-shape, but so arranged that 
they radiate from two centres. ‘The material is 
Barnack stone. Round the arch, and continued 
below the impost to the ground, is a double 
moulding, consisting of a semi-circular fillet and 
a square-edged member, separated from it by ¢ e . 
square channel of about equal width. The entrances. The levels are so arranged, that in 
measurement across both these members is both Parliament-street and Sherwood-street 
13} in. The arch and jambs are square-edged, the entrances to the pit are on a line with 
and of one plain order. The arch-label, as well the street, there being no d scending stair- 
as the jambs, is constructed on the long-and- Cases. A staircase, 6 ft. 6 in. wide, leads toa 
short principle ; that is to say, the label is of six u at Wi 
or seven segmental pieces, with intervening corridor. Communicating with this saloon are 
retiring and cloak rooms for both ladies and 
gentlemen. The gallery staircase is of stone, 
without winders, and both this staircase and all 
others have a solid wall in the centre, dividing 
the flights. 

The plan of the auditory, taking it on the 
dress-circle level, may be described as a semi- 
circle of 36 ft. diameter, opening, before reaching 
its diameter, by curves of a contrary flexure, to a 
width of 48 ft. at the first column of the prosce- 
nium, and at the same point uniting with the 
circular wall at the back of the boxes. There 
are two private boxes on each tier, between this 
and the opening of the proscenium, flanked on 
either side by a double range of columns. The 
curtain-line is 42 ft. from the front of the dress 
circle, and 48 ft. from that of the upper box and 

The width of the archway is 8 ft. 4in., and gallery front, the stage projecting from the 
the total height, from the upper part of the label curtain about 6 ft. into the auditory 3; 80° from 
to the floor, is 20 ft. Gin. Both sides, viz., the the stage-front the circumference of two circles, 
east and the west, are as nearly as possible the drawn from different centres, will touca, and the 
same, except that the figures of animals exist Opposite circumferences describe the line of the 
only on the nave side. The side-mouldings dress-circle front, and the back wall of ditto, the 
terminate both on the east and the west sides, a former being 36 ft. diameter, and the latter 
few inches above the floor, on a square stone 54ft.8in. The ceiling is an exact circle, and 
projecting some 3 in.: these had been mostly takes the same line as the box-frouts, having an 
chiselled away flush with the wall, but are now , outer diameter of 42 ft. and 36 ft. to the edge of 
replaced. | the cove. The centre of the ceiling is 44 ft. 

The masonry on each side and above the arch above the pit. In the centre, the dress-circle 
is 18 ft. Sin. deep, giving seven rows of seats on 
platforms 2 ft. 8 in. wide, and, by the nature of 
the plan as mentioned, every seat faces the stage, 
and there is not one which does not have an 
equal and front view of the stage. The pit 
| extends under the dress-circle to the back wall, 
having its separate outside corridor under that 
of the box-corridor. All corridors are 7 ft. wide, 
| arched over on every tier in Dennett's patent 
| fireproof material. The upper-circle does not 

take the same line as the dress-circle, but recedes 

in the centre nearly 6ft., thereby diminishing 
the depth of the dress-circle, and admitting of 
| holy-water stoup, though it is larger than those | tWo rows of balcony-stalls, something in the 
| generally used. It appears to have been of the | manner of the New Adelphi. The gallery 
fifteenth century; but it has not been thought | extends over the box-corridors, and has eleven 
| advisable to retain it, as it seriously marred the | rows of seats. The respective accommodation 
symmetry and really fine masonry of the original , in each part is :—Dress-circle, 250 ; upper boxes, 
work, and it was so much mutilated as to render | 250; pit, 550; gallery, 500; private boxes, 50 ; 
its restoration difficult. total, 2,200. F ' 

It is not safe to venture any opinion on the| The dress-circle is fitted up with arm-chairs, 80 
date of this archway. One thing is certain; it arranged as to admit of six wi lo gangways from 
has not a single feature in common with Norman | the corridor, each seat being 21 in. wide, by a 
design. It may probably be referred to the age | depth -of 18 in., the back sloping & in. The 
lof King Alfred.* | Seats, backs, and arms are stuffed and covered 

Some other features of interest were discovered | in rich Turkey cloth, the seats turning up to 
in carrying out the repairs. Remains of an en-| allow greater facility in passing. ; The upper 
boxes and pit have wide seats with sioping backs, 
{ both covered with American leather. On either 


Tue new theatre in Nottingham, built from 
the designs of Mr. C. J. Phipps, was opened on 
Monday evening last, having occupied exactly six 
months in erection. The theatre itself, including 
auditorium and stage, occupies a space 112 ft. 
long by 67 ft. wide, and, taking in the box-cor- 
ridors, saloons, dressing-rooms, &c., the whole 
forms a block 132 ft. long by 90 ft. wide. 

The theatre is approached by six distinct 


circular saloon, on a level with the dress-box 





wedge-like pieces measuring 2 in. or 3 in. across ; 
while the jambs are very neatly made of six 
larger slabs on each side, of different sizes, 
running through the entire thickness of the 
wall, which is 3 ft. These slabs are set up, as | 
it were, on end, and separated by courses of | 
stone about 4 in. thick, on the principle of long- 
and-short work. The impost is very bold, and 
has considerable projection. It seems a rude) 
imitation of Roman architecture, something like 
a capital being worked to the shafts, or rather 
the moulded members that run down on each 
side. Towards the east, the label is terminated 
by an extremely quaint and rude figure of an 
animal, apparently a lion rampant, one on each 
side. Both these remain quite perfect, and 
measure rather over 2 ft. from head to tail. 


be of the roughest rubble-work, composed of rag- 
oolite, but mixed with pieces of clunch and flints. 
A piece of Roman brick was found in removing 
a broken stone at the base. The impost on each 


| which is Early Decorated. This impost is rather 
| more rudely cut on the north than on the south 
|side. Its depth is 18 in. 

| From the jambs of the archway to the outer 
| moulding on each side is a space of about 3 ft. 
| A blocked arched recess had been cut in the 
|inner face of the northern jamb, possibly for a 








* We will engrave a view of it for an ensuing number, 
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side of the proscenium, by the private boxes, are 
circular stone staircases, specially designed for 
the entrance to the private boxes on each tier, 
but giving access to every part of the house for 
the manager in a few seconds. 

The lighting is effected by a powerful sun- 
burner, manufactured.by Messrs. Strode & Co., of 
London, placed in the centre of the ceiling, but 
not depending more than 18 in. below it, around 
which are a serics of ornamental glass drops. 
There is a large ventilating-shaft of iron, 6 ft. 
diameter, immediately above the sun-burner, 
carried through the roof, in the centre of which 
is another iron flue, specially to take off the pro- 
ducts of combustion from the gas. 

The stage measures in width from wall to} 
wall 64 ft., by a depth from the foot-lights of 
50 ft. to the back wall, a large recess being 
formed in part of this space at the back fora 





scene dock, over which is the scene-painting | 
gallery, on a level with the flies, in the same | 
position as at Covent Garden. There are three | 
frames for painting, all properly counterweighted, | 
and capable of being used for ascensions of | 
scenery, &c. The width between the fly rails is 
44 ft., height from stage floor to the foot beams, | 
41 ft., and depth from stage to the lowest cellar, | 
20 ft.; so that large pieces of scenery can be | 
raised or lowered completely out of sight. The | 
fly floors are about 22 ft. from the floor of the 
stage, and the grooves are blocked down to 18 ft., 
being the height of the flats and wings. The 
whole of the stage is composed of sliders, and 
the joists are so arranged, that at any time the 
whole of the centre, floor, joists, &c., could be 
taken away, forming one large open space for 
mechanical effects. The stage has been laid 
down and the traps constructed under the im- 
mediate superintendence of Mr. Tasker, the clerk 
of the works, while the whole of the machinery 
has been constructed by Mr. W. Jones, from Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. The foot-lights (by Strode & 
Co.) are of novel construction, and this is the 
first instance of their use in England. They 


consist of Argand burners, with the light re- 
versed, and burning downwards; all the com. 
bustion 


under the stage ; perfect safety is also obtained, 


as not a particle of heat or vapour rises upwards, | are perhaps the most important. 


is thus drawn away through an iron flue and spires of churches and town-halls. 





distance, serve to throw the various figures into 
prominence; while the massive throne of ma- 
sonry, assisted by the composition, gives due 
prominence to the central group. Mr. Holiday, 
of London, was the artist employed by Messrs. 
Green & King to execute this painting. 

It only remains to mention that the general 
contractor was Mr. Arthur Haw, of Nottingham, 
with the following sub-contractors :—Mr. Rest, 
carpenter and joiner ; Mr. Shipstone, mason ; Mr. 





Weldon, plumber, glazier, and gas-fitter; Mr. | 
Brown, painter ; Mr. Caldwell, smith and iron- | 
founder ; Messrs. Dennett, of Nottingham, exe- | 
cuting the corridors and other parts in their) 
patent fireproof arching. The sun-burner and | 
float-lights have been made by Messrs. Strode & | 
Co.,of London. The iron gas border-lights and | 
gas regulating apparatus were by Messrs. Jones & | 
Co., Covent-garden. The stage gaswork was by 

Mr.J. White, of Bath. The seats for the dress-boxes 

have been manufactured at the steam works of 
Messrs. Wadman, Bath, from the registered 

design of the architect; and the private box | 
chairs by Mr. Church, of the same city. The 

cost, with the purchase of the ground, has been | 
little short of 15,0001. 


' general arrangement. 
is a very fine example (fig. 4). 
|brick, 420 ft. high. 
has also a fine spire of this date, and similar in 
arrangement to St. Martin’s. 








SPIRES OF GERMANY. 


Tx the Middle Ages, no people seem to have 
so far mastered the art of construction as the 
Germans: although their French neighbours 
far excelled them in artistic design and graceful 
detail, yet to the Germans must certainly be 
allowed the palm for engineering skill. The 
bridge over the Moldau at Prague is perhaps 
one of the greatest engineering undertakings of 
the Middle Ages. It is 1,500 ft. long, and has 
resisted the shocks of icebergs, with which the 
river is often choked, for 500 winters. The old 
bridges of Wiirzburg and Frankfort are scarcely 
less remarkable. The principal objects, however, 
on which the Germans seem to have delighted 
to bestow their constructive skill, are the towers | 
Vienna, | 
Strasburg, Ulm, Landshut, Freiburg, and Tahn, | 
There are, 


as can be tested by placing even a piece of gauze however, many less-known spires that are quite | 
on them. The stage is divided from the auditory as beautiful, and exhibit quite as great construc. | 
by a solid wall of brick, 18 in. thick, which is! tive knowledge. 


carried on an arch over the proscenium, directly | 
up to meet the roof. 


The towns of Prague and Wiirzburg, viewed 


The theatre contains ten | from a distance, give one the idea of a forest of 


good-sized dressing-rooms, all having separate | spires ; and at Wiirzburg, in particular, they are 
water-closets, lavatories, &c., with water laid in.| grouped together in such a remarkably pictur- 
The principal front consists of a portico, sup-| esque manner, that one can scarcely believe 


ported by six Corinthian columns. 


and sur-bases are of Mansfield stone, and mea-| and built only to be painted. 
The shafts from base to berg, Augsburg, Landshut, and Erfurth, abound | 


sure 6 ft. in height. 


The bases | that the whole town was not originally planned 


Lubeck, Nurem- 


cap are 18 ft. in height, of Ancaster stone, and in spires; and as some of these towns are | 
gradually taper from a diameter of 2 ft. 3} in.! situated in very hilly country, they quite destroy 


to 1 ft. 11} in. 


support an imposing entablature (with plain 


ft. They are surmounted by carved the old theory that spires were only built in flat 
Corinthian capitals, 3 ft. 2 in. in height, and places. 


I will attempt to give a slight chronological 


two, also at the east; the spires are generally 
covered with slate. The western spires of Bam. 
berg cathedral are good examples. 

In “ Second Pointed” spires, Germany is very 
rich. Churches of this date have generally only 
one spire, and that at or near the west end. 
Large churches often have two, usually flanking 
the west front. At St. Stephen’s, Vienna, they 
are at the ends of the transepts. Spires of this 
date, if early, are generally covered with lead or 
slate. Fine examples occur at Lubeck and 
Nuremberg, and a very pretty one at Gemiinden, 
near Wurzburg (fig. 2). Later in the style 
stone spires are to be met with. Good ex. 
amples are to be found at Freiburg Cathe. 
dral and Maria Zell, in Austria. Late Decorated 
spires generally consist of an elongated octagon 
lantern on a square tower. The spire proper 
forms only a very small part of the compo- 
sition. Sct. Stephen’s, Vienna; Steyer, in Aus- 
tria; Botzenand St. Mary’s, Wurzburg, are good 
examples. A curious pair of slate spires of this 
date are to be found at the “ Thein Church, 
Prague ” (tig. 3). Third Pointed churches have 
generally only one spire, and early in the style 
they are similar to ‘“‘ Second Pointed” ones in 
St. Martin’s, Landshut, 
It is entirely of 
St. Jodoc, at Landshut, 


It is about 250 ft. 
high. Late “ Third Pointed” spires of the same 
description are to be found at Nérdlingen, Augs- 
burg, and Manich. At Mayence and Frankfort 
the towers are finished with small domes, in- 
stead of pyramidal spires. Examples of slate 
spires of this date are to be found at Prague 
(fig. 5), Erfurth, Nuremberg, Wiirzburg, Augs- 
burg, and many other places. In very late ex- 
amples the sides are hollow, and the spire itself 
painfully attenuated ; and these continued to be 
used until the introduction of the bulb-shaped 
spire, which, in the earlier part of the seven- 
teenth century, overran Holland, Belgium, 
France, Germany, and even found its way into 
England. 

Figs. 6 and 7 are curious specimens of late 
German towers. The first is from a church at 
Landshut, the second at Augsburg. 

H. W. Brewer. 


REFERENCES. 


Fig. 1.—One of the eastern spires at Wirzburg. 
Fig. 2.—Spire at Gemiinden. 
Fig. 3.—Thein Church, Prague. 


Fig. 4.—St. Martin's, Landshut. 

Fig. 5.—S8t. Stephen's, Prague. 

Fig. 6.—Church of the Holy Ghost, at Landshut. 
Fig. 7.—8t. Anne’s Church, Augsburg. 





MONUMENTAL. 


The Albert Memorial, Mold.—The inaugura- 
tion of a drinking-fountain and clock, which 
were subscribed for by the inhabitants of Mold 


frieze and bracket cornice), making a total! sketch of the gradual development of the spire | and vicinity, as a tribute to the memory of the 


height from base to cornice of 33 ft. 7 in. 


all will be an attic story (panelled with a view | the towers are generally two in number, and are is at the Cross. 


Over | inGermany. In very early Romanesque churches late Prince Consort, has taken place. 


The site 


The memorial is made of 


to sculpture), about 11 ft. in height, finishing low and square, crowned with pyramidal roofs. | bronze, and was cast by the Coalbrookdale Com. 


with ornamental vases. 


The portico projects| Good examples are to be found at Treves, the pany. Just below the clock are two gaslights. 


from the main frontage about 12 ft., and is 47 ft. | “‘ Ober” and “ Nieder-Miinster,” and “St. Ja- On the sides opposite New-street and Chester- 


long. Under it are five entrance doorways to 
the boxes. The main frontage is 76 ft. long, of | 
two stories, the windows and doorways being | 
circular-headed. 

The decorations were executed by Messrs. 
Green & King, of Baker-street, London. The 
starting-point for the decorators has been the 
acoustical objects of the mode of construction, in 
which all ornament in relief has been avoided, 
and plain surfaces left for flat coloured decora- 
tions. 

The proscenium is supported on either side by 
two pairs of fine Corinthian columns, enriched 
with gilding and other decorations. Between 
these are the private boxes, which are lined with 
& paper of the same design as the other boxes, 
but the prevailing hue of which is a delicate 
sage-green, which materially. enlivens this por- 
tion of the house. 

The chief feature of the decorations is a large | 
painting, which occupies a rectungular panel, | 
26 ft. long and 5 ft. high, immediately above the | 





cob’s Kirche”’ at Ratisbon. 

Sometimes the churches of this date have one 
immensely heavy tower at the west end, as at 
Paderborn and Soest cathedrals. In the latter 
example the tower is gabled on each side, and 
on the apex of the gables rest the angles of a 
dwarf square spire. This form of spire is very 
common in late Romanesque work, but is not to 
be often met with in very early buildings. 

Late Romanesque churches have often a num- 
ber of towers. The abbey church at Laach has 
as many as six; the cathedral at Spyer, five; 
Worms, five; Mayence, six; Gelnhansen, five ; 
Bamberg and Wiirzburg, four each. None of these 
towers are of great height, generally not more 
than about 150 ft. The two eastern spires of 
the cathedral at Wiirzburg (fig. 1), are an ex- 
ception to this rule; they are about 300 ft. 
high. They possess also two other peculiarities. 
In the first place, they consist of an elongated 
lantern, of several stories, “ broached” on to a) 
square tower, the angles being filled up for | 





street are portraits of the late Prince Consort, 
with inscription underneath. 

The Hatherton Memorial, Stafford. — At a 
recent meeting of the subscribers to the fand for 
a memorial of Lord Hatherton, it was stated 
that the amount contributed was 2,0001., and 
that a statue would cost from 1,4001. to 1,6001., 
so that the balance would not found a scholar- 
ship. An attempt was, therefore, made to limit 
the memorial to the foundation of scholarships ; 
but an amendment by Major Chetwynd was car- 
ried, that a statue be erected in the market- 
place of Stafford, as originally proposed; and 
any surplus be disposed of as might be directed 
by the subscribers. An attempt is to be made 
to procure additional subscriptions to found 
scholarships. 

The Combermere Statue, Chester.—This statue, 
the execution of which was entrusted to Baron 
Marochetti, is now complete, and has been 
placed in the position it is destined to occupy,— 
opposite the principal entrance to Chester 


proscenium. The subject represents the poet | several stories, with pierced buttresses. This is| Castle. The pedestal on which the statue rests 


Shakspeare, crowned with a wreath, and sitting 
upon a throne, between Comedy and Tragedy as 
his genii; while on either side are a series of 


his principal characters, considered as his crea-| red and white stone. 


tions. A background of mountains, blue ia the 
glimmering twilight, with a still, luminous sky, 
and afew broadly-indicated trees in the middle 








common enough in late work, but very singular 
in such an early example. Their other pecu- 
liarity is their being built of alternate courses of 





is composed of blocks of granite from quarries 
near Falmouth, the height of the column being 
12 ft., that of the statue about the same, making 


First Pointed spires are | the total height from the ground to the top 
| not common in Germany. Churches of this date, | 24 ft. The statue is equestrian. The ceremony 
| if of large size, generally possessed two spires! of unveiling ie expected to take place in about 4 
| at the west end, and sometimes, though rarely ' month’s time. 
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“A WORD OF ADVICE TO MARGATE.” 
AN inhabitant of Margate writes thus :— 
“To prove how entirely justified your remarks 

have been, I inclose you copy of a correspondence 
thereon between the mayor and the sanitary in- 
spector. If you think it worth while to publish 
the letters, would you mind kindly adding a line 
to the effect that as the people of the town seem 
sO properly sensitive to any adverse remarks in 
the press, they should remember that the same 
channel is equally open to words of praise; and 
that if any important improvements are seen to 
have been set on foot, no advertisement could 
do them so much good as the encouraging notice 
such enterprises would be sure to call forth. 

It is curious that the Builder should have 
stirred the folks up after they have been thun- 
dered at again and again to no purpose by other 
London weekly papers and the local organs.” 

** To the Worshipful the Mayor. 

Sir,—My attention has been directed to an article in 
the Builder of the 9th inst. (which I send herewith), ‘ A 
Word of Advice to Margate.’ May I ask if you intend to 
notice it in the same manner in which you lately treated 
an article in the London Observer, i.e., by directing the 
attention of the editor to the incorrectness of the state- 
ment. My object in asking this question is, that I am 
officially alluded to, and do not intend it to be passed 
over in silence, 

An answer per bearer will oblige, 

Yours obediently, 
Tuomas D. Rervz, 
Margate, 12th Sept., 1865.” Sanitary Inspector, 


** Margate, 14th Sept., 1865. 
Dear Sir,—In answer to your note of the 12th inst., I 
ean hardly think the two cases to which you allude are at 
all similar, On the occasion referred to in your letter, I 





| it were stabs men in the dark. 


replied to an unjust attack of the London Observer, be- | 


cause I had personal knowledge that the principal state- 


ment therein contained was untrue, and that every pre- | 
caution had been taken by the council to remedy, in the | 
jurisdiction of the borough, the hitherto existing evil of | 


indecent sea bathing. 


As you have officially called my attention to the article | 


in the Bui/der, reflecting upon the sanitary condition of 
Margate, I am induced thus to remind you that, you and 


many others are not strangers to my opinion of the un- | 


satisfactory sanitary condition of the town; and to add 
that, being now placed in a position of responsibility, the 


existence of preventible nuisances is, I must confess, one | 


of considerable anxiety to me. 

You hold the office, of all others, the most important : 
upon its efficient discharge the prosperity of the town 
mainly depends, for all arrangements ailecting health, and 
all improvements are to a large extent under its control. 
To my mind (and this you are aware is no new opinion) 
your own numerous occupations, however otherwise com- 
petent you may be, preclude the possibility of your giving 
that amount of attention to the duties of your office 
which it imperatively demands. Much as I regret that 
the department to which you belong should be open to 
attack in the Builder, it would be impossible for me, for 
reasons weil known to yourself, to take the course sug- 
gested in your letter. The theory, however (quite new 
to me), advanced by the editor of the Builder, as to the 
cause of the stench at the back of Marine-terrace, 
appears to me to be an engineering one: its fallacy or 
otherwise I will not presume to question; but surely the 
cause, let it be what it may, ought to be within the 
comprehension of a sanitary officer, and its remedy im- 
mediate. 

As the sanitary question, affecting so materially the 
prosperity of Margate, is one of much public interest (and 
more particularly that no mistake may be made of my 
views upon the subject), L intend to publish in the local 
press the remarks in the Builder, your letter to me, and 
mine in reply. 

I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 
Tuomas H, Keuxe, Mayor. 

Mr. T. D. Reeve, Surveyor and Sanitary Inspector.” 


We may hope that, with a mayor entertaining, 
as Mr. Keble evidently does, right views as to 
the importance of remedying sanitary defects 


| ing on the enterprise every experiment should be | 


and placing the town in a proper condition, | 


Margate will not long remain open to such 
observations as we have felt it our duty to 
make. Every inhabitant of Margate is per- 
sonally interested in obtaining improvement in 
this direction. 

Since the above was set up, we have received | 
the following epistle from the surveyor. We 
print it without any further comment, at any | 
rate at present, than that afforded by the 
mayor's letter above :— 

“Sir,—An article, headed ‘A Word of Advice to 
Margate,’ having appeared in your journal of the 9th | 
instant, reflecting upon me in my capacity of sanitary | 
inspector of Margate, and which is also damaging to my | 


requested by me to prevent any rubbish whatever being 
thrown there. The water, alluded to, at the top of Love- 
lane, was not water from the bilge of any ship, commonly 


called ‘ bilge-water,’ but was fresh rain-water occasioned | 


by an extraordinarily heavy storm, which happened at 
the time of a bigh spring tide: that locality being below 
the level of such tides, the surface water from the hills 
could not then escape through the drain, but it subsided 
on the turn of the tide, and the cellars that were over- 
flown were pumped out. The Builder inquires, ‘ who is 
to blame?’ insinuating that the sanitary inspector is 
blameable,—as though the sanitary inspector could and 
should make all ‘dirty people’ pure and cleanly ; and as 
if he had constructed the drains in Marine-terrace and 
the houses in Love-lane; and as if he could command the 
elements! Above and beyond the hypocrisy and wicked- 
ness of the writer (who, while pretending to give good 
‘advice to Margate’ and to save it from ‘ ruin,’ alarms its 
visitors by exaggeration of falsehoods), is his gross 
calumniation of myself, and his insidious damaging of my 

roperty, in the following sentence:—‘ Although we can 

ardly believe it, we are informed that the houses in Love- 
lane, affording examples of so terrible a nuisance, and the 
marsh, from which rises the horrible stench at the back of 
Marine-terrace, are actually the property of the sanitary 
inspector himself.’ The fact and truth is, { have not, nor 
ever have had, any house in Love-lane, No stench arises 
from my land in the marsh, immediately facing which I 
am now erecting a number of villa residences. The 
ditches on the part of the marsh belonging to me were 
under-drained and filled in during last winter, as soon as 
possible after I obtained possession of the property. At 


adj 
adjoining marsh ; 
fillin 
to Mr. Hatfield. So that the above-quoied slander is 
manifestly unjustifiable and malicious, 

cannot sufficiently condemn the anonymous calum- 
niator, who, under pretence of benefiting the public, as 
I have, for upwards of 
fourteen years past, faithfully, zealously, and with credit 


and I am now under-draining and 


| to myself, performed the duties of my several offices 


under the local Board of Health, and the Council of the 
borough; and I hold faith in the moral utterance of 
Iago :— 
*Good name, in man, and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 
Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 
nothing ; 
*T was mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good nanie, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.’ 


tis something, 


Tuomas D. Reve, 
Surveyor and Sanitary Inspector, Margate. 





TELEGRAPHIC. 


In course of a discussion on india-rubber as 
an insulator, at the Birmingham meeting of the 
British Association, Mr. Gassiot sail he ques- 
tioned if the time had arrived for a final experi- 
ment in the laying down and working of an 
Atlantic cable. He thought the bearing of 
india-rubber in its various qualities as an insula- 
tor ought to be satisfactorily and conclusivels 
determined before the laying of another cable in 
the Atlantic was attempted. If they went on 
from year to year with unsuccessful experiments, 


they would absorb all the capital; whereas, if | 


they only waited the result of the experiments 
being diligently prosecuted by electricians in all 


parts of the kingdom, they would be able to! 


come forward with a scheme which would be a 
success. There would be no difficulty in raising 
capital, and there was no doubt that the Atlantic 
telegraph would be laid; but before again embark- 


made. Captain Selwyn, as representing the naval 
profession, recommended what he called the 
seaman’s way of laying the cable; viz., laying 
it from floating reels, to be dragged behind the 
vessel commissioned to carry out the work. It 
was entirely in the laying of the cable, he con- 


| tended, that the whole damage had arisen; be- 


| well. 
| cable, on the ground that the upper part was | 


cause cables that had once been laid worked 
He objected to the spiral form of the 


sure to untwist by the strain, and the lower part 
twisted up as it lay on the bottom. He ex- 
pressed doubt as to the suitability of the Great 


Eastern for the purpose, on the ground that she | 
| . | 
| rocked more violently than other vessels when a 


real storm arose. He recommended the employ- 
ment of two vessels in the attempt to raise the 
sable, and concluded by declaring his conviction 


property, I beg you will insert this contradiction and | that the expense and difficulty connected with 


explanation of the alleged ‘facts.’ No person residing | the 


in Royal Crescent has ever complained ‘through the | 
medium of the press’ of the non-removal of their kitchen | 
refuse, as is alleged. 
council applying for the cart to call: and proper direc- | 
tions were immediately given, No letters have ever been | 
addressed (as is asserted) to the local authorities by 

visitors to the Marine-terrace, nor by any other person, | 
that I am aware of, complaining of a ‘stench’ coming 
into the back windows of ‘all the houses ;’ but on the 
10th of August last, a visitor residing in that terrace 
wrote to the mayor, complaining of a smell at the back 


of the house : that letter was handed to me, and I found wires 


that the cause of complaint arose from defective drain- 
age ay those premises, All nuisances arising from | 
pig-sties, whether complained against or not, 

immediately I discover them. ‘ No Man’s Land’ is not 
@ ‘vast natural cesspool,’ as is represented: it is high | 
and dry: entukinelle ‘dirty saupie * have clandestinely 


enterprise might be greatly reduced. 
The buoys left by the Great Eastern at the 


A letter, however, was sent to the| broken end of the cable are said to have dis- 


appeared. 
The only alteration that will be made in the 


new cable, according to the Mechanics’ Maga- | 


zine, will be the substitution of strands in the 


place of solid iron wires for the external cover- | 


These strands will each consist of three 
, and each strand will be covered with 
manillo. It is thought that, by this means, all 


ing. 


I abolish | chance of the gutta-percha being pierced by the | 


external wire will be prevented, as each wire 


| Singly would be too weak to be thrust into the | 


there deposited oyster-shells, but the police have been | interior of the cable. 


own cost, I have also filled in the ditches of the | 


in the broad water-course in the marsh, belonging | 


SANITARY MATTERS. 


| Cirencester—The local sanitary committee 
lately appointed a sub-committee to make a 
| house-to-house visitation, and their report has 
just been made to the committee. Great im- 
| provement in the state of courts and passages 
jhas been made since before inspected, and 
| more attention is paid to cleanliness and pure 
air on the part of the poorer classes. The drains, 
as a rule, are trapped and improved ; but there 
are seventy pig-styes much requiring abatement, 
and cesspools and open privies still abound. 
Notices were ordered to be sent to the keepers 
| of pigs and the owners and occupiers of pre- 
mises having defective drains, as to these 
nuisances. 

Leeds.—Various ward and other meetings 
have been held here for the promotion of 
sanitary improvement and the abatement of 
nuisances. A committee has been appointed to 
make district visitations, and report to the 
proper authorities all nuisances of a dangerous 
character. Fever is prevalent in the borough. 
The death-rate of Leeds for the last few weeks 
has been about double the average rate of the 
healthiest portions of England. The average 
| death-rate of the Isle of Wight, for instance, is 
16°5 per 1,000 inhabitants per annum, while the 
mortality of Leeds is at present at the rate of 
31°8 per 1,000 per annum. 

Hawick.—This town has been visited by a 
very virulent type of typhoid fever. There have 

| been thirteen cases and four deaths from one 
jhouse, three being inmates, and the others 
having caught the contagion by visiting the 
house. Several patients of the poorer classes 
have been removed from their houses to the 
| hospital of the combination poor-house, and 
| there one death has occurred. The number of 
cases is on the increase. British cholera of a 
severe kind also prevails in the town. Great 
| rejoicings, however, have taken place on the 
occasion of the introduction of an increased 
supply of water to the town, and also of laying 
; the foundation-stone of a new corn exchange, 
The Duke of Buccleuch opened the sluices which 
admitted the water to the pipes from the river 
Allan; and Mr. Whyte Melville, Grand Master 
Mason for Scotland, presided at the ceremony of 
laying the foundation-stone. A grand banquet 
was held, which was attended by between 300 
and 400 persons. 


| 
j 
} 
i 








CHOLERA THREATENINGS. 


In connexion with the cholera, we would still 
| sound the note of preparation against it, in the 
same way as we would against a mortal enemy. 
Many months since we gave warning of the ap- 
proach of this dread pestilence: then some 
thought we were unnecessarily alarming the 
public. Every week’s experience, however, 
shows that we have been most unfortunately in 
the right, and that week after week the cholera 
is more closely nearing our shore. It has, as 
in its former approaches, come in direct courses. 
| As we have before said, it passed along one 
side of the Red Sea, causing destruction of life 
and great terror. Then it passed to towns 
and provinces of Turkey, where thousands of 
deaths have taken place, and much misery has 
been created. Step by step, as this disease has 
progressed, we have most anxiously inspected 
maps, and ask our readers to do so likewise. It 
has touched points of Spain; we have ill reports 
from parts of Portugal; and, by the French sea- 
board of the Mediterranean, there is no doubt 
that the cholera has established itself, and that 
it is approaching towards Paris. It has affected 
| Toulon ; and, if we trust the experience of former 
attacks of this description, there is actual fear 
that the cholera will soon be opposite to us in 
the Channel. But, as we have already said, this 
plague is marching our way from other direc- 
tions. It has branched off into Austria; and 
'thence, if we consider the former working of 
|this disease, it is likely to pass over Prussia; 
‘and then again it may be brought by this 
|road into close proximity with the coast, 
‘and from Russia and Asia across the Baltic 
Sea, by Denmark, we may have, as we 
once before had, the cholera attacking the 
Tyne; so that in three especial ways we are 
threatened with this scourge. And it must 
never be forgotten, in connexion with this ques- 
| tion, that in England we have no reliance that 
the cholera will depend upon the heat of the 


\ weather, as regards its reaching this country; 
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for, as we too well know, when the cholera first 
reached England, it was at Tyneside, at about 
Christmas or New Year. Let us, therefore, not 
depend upon the winter or the approaching 
autumn for safety. The enemy, God willing, 


may not come, after all; but there is no doubt | 


that we are threatened, and the chances are now 
very small that this country will escape a visita- 
tion. It therefore becomes an especial duty 
that those places which have been attacked 
before should be carefully attended to ; and the 


Privy Council authorities should also look to all | 


spots where the death-rate is high. And, might 
we hint, at this especial time it would be well 
for the Registrar General to tell us something 
of the death-rate of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Hull, 
and some other places along the coast which are 
most likely to be first brought into contact with 
the disorder, and that those figures should be 
kept before the public week after week. Atten- 
tion to this will have more effect on the opinion 
of certain towns than might be thought, and 
perhaps lead to the saving of hundreds of lives. 

Dr. Hunter has been sent to Hull and elsewhere 
by the Government, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the state of health of towns, and we look 
with anxiety for some similar inquiry to be made 

in Manchester and Liverpool, where the death- 

rate is so very high—32 in the 1,000 in the 

former, and 27 in the 1,000, instead of a far larger 
usual amount in the latter. The death-rate of 
both these large towns is less than usual; but 

we want to know exactly to what the decline of 
the death-rate of Liverpool at the present time 

is especially to be attributed. Is it that a 

large part of the Irish population have gone to 

harvest-work, to hop-picking, and other pursuits 

which in the autumn season afford matters of 
profit to the Irish, as well as an advantage 

by removing this class of the people from the 

cellars of Liverpool to the fresh country air, and 

also affording them the means of getting better 

food The London death-rate has risen from 

about 20 to 21 per 1,000, and it may be that the , 
removal of the class to whom we have referred 

may have had some effect in connexion with this 

mortality ; for during the harvest-time thou- 

sands of strangers pass through the metropolis, 

and crowd the casual wards of the workhouses, 

the lodging-houses, and so on. It is true that 

against this there must be set the large number of 
those who leave various parts of the metropolis. 

We refer to this in the hope that these pecu- 

liarities of the death-rate may meet with the 
needful amount of inquiry. 

The accounts of the progress of cholera, as 
they come to us day after day, show how much 
the same is the effect now as it was formerly : 
the cloud of pestilence passes along, hovers over 
particular places, and does its deadly work: 
then, like a fire which has exhausted all the 
inflammable materials, the disease suddenly 
ceases. 

During the present visitation, the ravages by 
this plague have been enormous; but in the 
East, and it may be some other countries, 
the number of the deaths will never be 
exactly known; for, as long as it was pos- 
sible, the authorities did their utmost to deny 
the presence of cholera; and even now—for 
no useful purpose, so far as we can judge— 
the figures are disguised. At Constantinople 
the pestilence seems to have exhausted itself; 
but at Aleppo—that place so notorious in con- 
nexion with plagues at Damascus and Alexan- 
dretta—the deaths are numerous. 

At Constantinople the semi-official return now 
put forward is 34,000 deaths; but there is 
good authority for stating that the number 
may be put down at double this amount. 
The Levant newspaper reports that when the 
plague was raging in the Turkish capital, there 
were no birds to be seen flying in the air; and 
it is worthy of remark, that when the Govern- 
ment set carnestly to work the disease de- 
clined,—as it has done in every other instance 
where proper sanitary measures and medical 
means have been resorted to. 

The great fire at Constantinople is another 
remarkable instance of a conflagration following 
closely upon pestilence. We could give many 
instances of the same result, but it may suffice 
to mention the Fire of London of 1666, which 
followed the Plague of 1665, and the fire and 
explosion at Newcastle-on-Tyne, which happened 
soon after the cholera attack there. 

Since the above was written, a deputation from 
the council of the Epidemiological Society has 
had an interview with the Lord President of 
the Council. This Society was founded, on the 
cessation of the epidemic of cholera, in 1849. 


This body has had extensive means of obtaining 
information, and seems to have done valuable 
work. Ina document addressed to the Govern- 
ment, this Society refers to the experience of 
the visitations of 1832, 1848, and 1858, “asa 
proof that no reliance whatever can safely be 
placed upon quarantine to keep off or avert the pes- 
tilence. Sanitary precautions within a place are 
far more important than sanitary cordons with- 
‘out.’ Nevertheless, the council of the Society 
'strongly urge that the interests of the public 
health require that a sufficient supervision 
should be exercised in all the chief sea and river 
port towns. In the successive visitations of 
cholera to this country it has always manifested 
itself, first on or near the sea coast, and in some 
large busy port. Thus it has attacked New- 
castle, Sunderland, Hull, Edinburgh, and London. 
The report mentions, that besides the marked 
tendency in epidemic cholera, to commence on 
or near the coast, the seaport towns suffer 
with exceptional severity: the damp, low sites 
of the worst part of those towns, always in the 
vicinity of their harbours and docks, together 
with the filthy and crowded dwellings to which 
seamen generally resort, and their recklessly in- 
temperate habits, cannot fail to aggravate other 
sanitary evils, and greatly to increase the pre- 
disposition of a maritime population to epide- 
mic influences. The unfavourable state of 
health among the crews of merchant ships upon 
their arrival, renders them peculiarly susceptible | 
of a poisonous atmosphere in the port. In the 
case of river ports becoming infected, the dis- 
ease from its tendency to follow the line of the 





water communication, has often been observed 
to make its way thence upward into the interior 
of the country. In view of such considerations | 
the council submit that it is desirable a sani- 
tary inspection should be made of the principal 
seaport towns to ascertain their actual condi- 
tions, more especially their harbours, docks, 
shippers’ dwellings for seamen, &c., and with a 
view of discovering what provisions or arrange- 
ments exist for the reception and treatment of 
cases of sickness in ships upon their arrival 
from abroad, in the event of the cholera making 
its appearance in the port. 
This prayer we earnestly reiterate. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Ar the first ordinary weekly meeting of this 
Board after the recess, the chairman opened the 
tenders for the reconstruction of the Earl, Duf- 
field, and Battle-bridge main sewers, and they 
were as follows: Mr. W. Dethic, 88,5001. ; 
Messrs. Hill & Keddell, 94,4001.; Mr. Webster, 





FROM LIVERPOOL. 


Tue foundation stone of St. Cleopas’s Church, 
Toxteth Park, has been laid. It is being built 
solely at the expense of Mr. William Peek, and 
is intended chiefly for the accommodation of 
the poorer classes. It will be dedicated to St. 
Cleopas, and will be in connexion with the 
Church of England. The site is a very suitable 
one, adjoining Beresford-road. The church is to 
be built of Yorkshire stone, with Stourton stone 
dressings, and is designed in the Decorated 
period of Gothic architecture. It will have a 
nave, north and south aisles, chancel, &c.; side 
chapel, tower, and spire at the north-east end, 
about 100 ft. high. The vestry will be under 
the tower, and the organ-chamber above, with 
an archway into the chancel. It is intended to 
erect a small gallery at the west end. The build. 
ing will accommodate about 750 persons. Messrs. 
Nicholson & Eyre are the contractors for the 
whole work ; Mr. James Williamson, clerk of the 
works ; and Mr. John Denison Jee, the architect. 

The Richmond Chapel, Breck-road, built for 
the use of the Baptist congregation hitherto 
worshipping at the Everton Athenzum, has been 
opened for Divine service. An eligible site was 
secured in Breck-road, upon which the founda. 
tion stone of the new chapel was laid on the 4th 
of July, 1864, that day being the 150th anniver- 
sary of the formation of the first Baptist church 
in Liverpool. The cost of the land, chapel, and 
schools will somewhat exceed 6,0001., towards 
which more than 4,0001. have been promised. 
The chapel and schoo!s have been erected from 
the designs of Messrs. J. A. Picton & Son. The 
former measures 66 ft. by 50 ft., and in front is 
a vestibule extending the full width of the build- 


,ing, from which staircases give access at each 
,end of the gallery. At the opposite end of the 


chapel is a semicircular apse, or recess, con- 
taining the baptistery, with doors at each side 


102,0001.; Mr. T. Pearson, 90,0001. ; and Mr. E. | 


Thirsk, 99,959!. Mr. Dethic’s tender was ac- 


| cepted, subject to the usual conditions. 
Mr. Bazalgette, the engineer to the Board, | 


brought up his monthly report on the Thames 
Embankment. It stated that during the seven 
weeks ending the 20th instant, 19,711 cubic 
yards of filling-in material had been supplied to 
No. 1 contract from the land, and 23,778 from 
the river. None had been supplied to No. 2 
contract. The quantity supplied from the first 
weekly return was—to No. 1 contract, 86,207 
cubic yards from the land, and 152,844 from the 
river; to No. 2 the quantities supplied were 
6,864 cubic yards from the land, and 10,176 from 
the river. 

The Chairman said he regretted to have to 
inform the Board that a water company was 
making an attempt to break up the new street 
that the Board had made in Southwark, for the 
‘purpose of laying down pipes. They had con- 
structed a subway at vast expense, and it was 


leading to the vestries. On the left of the 
baptistery is the organ, built by Messrs. Gray & 
Davidson, with pews for the choir immediately 
in front. The pulpit is octagonal, of polished 
oak, with inlaid panels of ebony, supported by 
carved scrolls, and flanked by a flight of steps 
on each side. The whole interior of the chapel 
is fitted up with open benches, having an aisle 
4 ft. in width down each side. The building will 
be warmed by means of hot-water pipes. The 
school-room is behind the chapel. It has an 
open roof, and is lighted at each end with large 
windows, rising in height with the rake of the roof. 

A new Roman Catholic Church, situated in 
West Derby-road, the foundation stone of which 
was laid on the Ist of May, 1864, has been 
opened for Divine service. The church is built 
in a severe style of Gothic architecture, from 
designs by Mr. E. Welby Pugin, and it will 


| accommodate from 700 to 800 persons. It is well 


| lighted, and the approaches are good. 


The increase of cattle and sheep weekly sent 
to the Liverpool Cattle Market has induced the 
directors of the Cattle Market Company to make 
a very considerable addition to the present 
market space, and the enlargement is now in 
progress. The space hitherto absorbed occupies 
an area of about 25,000 square yards, or upwards 
of five acres in extent; but, large as the area is, 
it has been found altogether inadequate. The 
committee have, therefore, obtained possession 
of an additional quantity of land at the northern 


extremity of their present property. This ex- 


tension will increase the size of the existing 
market upwards of one-third, the space thus 
added being about 12,000 square yards, or be- 
tween two and three acres; thus giving to the 


|market, when the extension is completed, an 
| entire area of nearly eight acres. A branch line 


broken up, instead of the company carrying | 


their pipes through the subway. The street, if 
once broken up, would never be so sound and 
level again. He was very sorry the Board had 
not the power of compelling them to make use 
|of the subway. Mr. Bidgood asked whether they 
| could not get an injunction against the company. 
The Chairman said they could not. The company 
had statutory powers, and the Court of Chancery 
could not interfere with them. : 

Other business was disposed of at the same 
meeting. 





Jarrow.—The new graving dock at Jarrow,— 
the largest dock of the kind on the east coast,— 
has been opened. The dock will accommodate 

, Vessels of the largest tonnage. 





from the new railway just constructed by the 
greatly to be regretted that the street should be | 3 7 


London and North-Western Company, between 
Edgehill and Bootle, skirts along the market at 
its northern boundary, on the margin of which a 
considerable number of large cattle-pens have 
been erected, extending upwards of 200 yards in 
length. The existing space in the market affords 
accommodation for about 3,000 head of cattle, 
and upwards of 15,000 sheep; but when the ex- 
tension is completed, it is calculated that by the 
improved system on which the enlargement is 
being carried out, this accommodation will be 
nearly doubled, and that space will be afforded 
for as many as 6,000 cattle, and something like 
30,000 sheep. The cattle-pens are formed of 
cast-iron columns, sunk a considerable depth 
into the ground, and passing through a massive 
block of stone, the frame-work of the pens being 
of oak. The sheep-pens are constructed of 


wrought-iron columns and frame-work. There 
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are two main avenues, 15 ft. wide, extending 
from the southern frontage in Prescot-road, and 
passing along the entire depth of the market to 
the northern extremity, where it is bounded by 
the railway; these avenues being 693 ft. in 
length, from south to north. The whole of the 
extension, which is being carried out under the 
superintendence of Mr. Thomas Wylie, of this 
town, surveyor, is expected to be completed 
in the course of a few months, when, it is said, 
the Liverpool cattle market, with the exception 
of London, will be the finest of its kind in the 
kingdom. The extensions which the Cattle 
Market Company are making will cost upwards 
of 8,0001., being altogether independent of the 
outlay by the railway company. 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


THE Metropolitan “ inner circle” system, sug- 
gested by the late City soliciior, Mr. Charles 
Pearson, will be a very important one. The 
Metropolitan railway belongs to this system. 
Already, in its unfinished form, it stands at the 
top of the list for its mileage traffic receipts, 


while its shares are at 40 per cent. premium. | 


While the long lines of railway coming into 
London yield traffic receipts ranging only from 
601. to 1601. per mile per week, this undertaking 
brings in 7031. per mile per week, as the result 
of carrying the 7,462,823 persons who were con- 
veyed during the last half-year. These numbers 
represent the result that would happen if every 
inhabitant of London travelled five times on the 
Metropolitan railway in the course of the year. 
When its extensions and connexions are com- 
pleted, the trains will have to start every two 
minutes. The Metropolitan Extension will pro- 
ceed by Smithfield, along the line of Long-lane, 
Barbican, and Chiswell-street, to Finsbury- 
circus, thence to Aldgate and the Tower, where 
it turns to the westward again by Thames- 
street and the Thames Embankment. At pre- 
sent the section from Farringdon-road to Finsbury 
only is being proceeded with. The contractor, 
Mr. Kelk, is behind time, and has had to pay a 
large sum in the shape of penalty. Everywhere, 
however, along the line, workmen are employed 
in great numbers. The greater part of the line 
between Farringdon-road and Moorfields is com- 
pleted. The stations, too, are in a very forward 
state, and as many workmen are employed on 
them as can find room to work. The present 
station in Farringdon-road is merely temporary 
in its character. The permanent station, on a 
still more extensive scale, is now being erect 

in Charles-street, a thoroughfare running from 
Turnmill-street across to the Farringdon-road. 
The entrance will be under a verandah extending 
the whole length of the street. There will be 
three platforms, to serve two distinct lines of 
railway which converge to run into the station. 
On one side of the central platform there will be 
two lines of mixed broad and narrow gauge, to 
serve the Great Western, the Great Northern, 
and the Lon ion, Chatham, and Dover companies, 
and on the other side two lines exclusively for 
the Metropolitan company’s traffic. The station 
will be 300 ft. in length, with a mean width of 
110 ft. From Farringdon-road to Aldersgate- 
street the line runs half the distance through 
open cuttings, and half in double tunnels. The 
roof of the Aldersgate station is elliptical, with 
a span of 80 ft. between the sustaining walls. 
The platforms will be fully 300 ft. in length. 
The Moorfields station is to be temporary, until 
the completion of the line eastward determines 
the ultimate form and dimensions it wil! have to 
assume. The rails on the line are steel, 6 in. 
wide at the base by 6 in. high, and are carried 
by sleepers, 10} in. by 5 in., laid so close toge- 


ea 


ther as to average only 2 ft. 7 in. between 
centres. The already enormous traffic on the 
Metropolitan will receive a considerable addition 
shortly by the opening of the communication | 
now nearly completed between their railway and | 
the important line of the London, Chatham, and | 
Dover company. | 

A calculation, made upon a paragraph which 
has lately entered the Registrar-General’s weekly 
report of the health of the metropolis, gives the 
somewhat remarkable result that we are safer 
on the rail than in the streets of London. Some 
very dreadful railway accidents have occurred | 
within the past twelve months, in two of which | 
alone 38 persons were killed and 498 injured; | 
but, accepting the past year as an average re- 
turn, nearly five times as many people are 
annually killed and wounded in the metropolis | 





by carts, cabs, and omnibuses, as are killed or 
injured on all the railways of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, taken together. 

The traffic receipts of railways in the United 
Kingdom amounted, for the week ending the} 
9th of September, on 12,241 miles, to 752,6371., | 
and for the corresponding week of last year, on 
11,90% miles, to 705,3361., showing an increase } 
of 336 miles, and of 47,3011. 








COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
PASSENGERS AND RAILWAY GUARDS. 


Ovr attention has been called to a very in- | 


genious invention for securing the much-to-be- | 
desired communication between the passengers | 
and the guards and drivers on railways, which | 
has been patented by Messrs. Picken & Bailey, | 
of Congleton. The specialty of these gentle- | 
men’s plan is, that it includes a contrivance by 


|which the carriage from which the signal is 


issued is bolted by the action of ringing the bell, 
while an indicator is thrown out pointing at once 
to that carriage. Thus the guard can of course 
communicate with the seat of real danger, while 
the mischievous or foolish alarmist is subjected 
to instant detection. We need hardly observe 
that this would serve as a check on the abuse of 
the power of stopping a train, which is the 
greatest practical objection to the introduction 
of any system of signalling the guards. 








SIR WILLIAM HOOKER AND KEW 
GARDENS. 


A Few days since, when driving home from 
Richmond, I indulged myself in what is always to 
me a great delight, a walk through Kew Gardens, 

It was a tender, calm evening, and the grounds 
never looked more charming. “Clever and 
earnest Sir William Hooker,’ mused I, “ your 
work is done—and well done; and you have 
gone home to rest! Now that you have laid aside 
your peaceful arms—the spade and pruning- 
hook—in the grave, here, on this spot you have 
so beautified, should a modest yet noble statue 
be erected to your memory.” 

if the Builder should approve of the idea, and 
would with its trumpet-voice spread abroad the 
suggestion, the thing could easily be done; for 
surely it would be no difficult matter in tree and 
flower-loving England, to raise sufficient funds 


for a statue in honour of the cultivator to whom 
all England is so largely indebted. Of course, 
we must have a first-rate statue, by one of our 
best portraitists, Theed or Durham, or 


equally clever sculptor; else it would be of no 
value, and would give no gratification to the 
beholder ; and I would suggest as the site the 
flower-terrace, or Italian Garden, in front of the 
large glass-house, and facing the so very orna- 
mental lake: all of which beauties have been 
added to the gardens during the judicious direc- 
torate of Sir William Hooker. Here, at present, 
stand three vases—or large tazze—each one 
almost, if not exactly, like the other two. The 
centre one of these 1 would remove, and let the 
statue occupy its place; for two of such things 
are quite suflicient, and the third could well be 
spared. Just now, also, the centre vase is by 
no means ornamental; for, with a wise endea- 
vour to produce variety of design, it has been 
left bare of plants at its base, while the other 
two vases are banked up to their pedestals with 
flowers and variegated foliage, amongst which 
the fine red-brown velvety leaves of the Colleus 
verschajettii assert themselves grandly. 

1 do hope something may be done, and speedily, 
in honour of the late Director. Months are 
already accumulating over the quiet resting- 
place on Kew-green, where Sir William Hooker 
lies beside his father and his first little grand- 
child. JUSTITIA, 





JOHN BRIEN, HOUSE PAINTER. 


Sir,—Mr. Jobn Brien, house painter, has lost his 
reason, and now is an inmate of a lunatic asylum. Mr. 
Brien having taken a prominent, and not unworthy part, 
in various movements to improve the condition of the 
working classes, he, in his earnestness to promote the 
wellbeing of his class, to a large extent forgot his own 
At the time this sad calamity befel him, his wife was an 
invahd and his family in difliculties. Under the above 
circumstances, a number of working men, in the painting 
and other trades, have desired to make an acknowledg- 
ment fo Mr. Brien for his services, and help his family, 
who are deprived of their only support. A committee to 
earry out the above object sits nightly, at Mr. Stevens's 
Coffee-rooms, 198, Pentonville-read, to receive contribu- 
tions and furnish subscription sheets. H. Randa, 





| the committee. 


|of the teaching of a school of art. 


; gained this year. 





INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Bristol.—The Working Men’s Industrial Exhi- 
bition, which has been arranged in the great 
drill-hall of the 1st Gloucestershire (Bristol) 
Volunteer Corps, in connexion with Bristol, 
Bath, the West of England counties and South 
Wales, has been opened with much ceremony by 
the civic authorities, the bishop, deacons, and 
clergy, and numbers of the resident and neigh- 
bouring gentry. The exhibition is both a large 
and excellent one, and does honour to the 
ability, industry, and inventive and productive 
skill of the working classes connected with 
the district embraced by the operations of 
It had been intended by Lord 
Palmerston to open it; but his lordship’s in- 


| disposition prevented his doing so, and Mr. 


Gladstone and Lord Stanley, who were invited 
at a late hour to accept the vacant honour, being 
both pre-engaged, the distinction was proffered 
to and accepted by the Mayor of Bristol (Mr. 
Naish). Prior to the ceremony there was a pro- 
cession of the different trades and benefit soci- 
ties, and the city was profusely decorated with 
flags; all the shops and places of business were 
closed ; and there was bell-ringing, cannon-firing, 
a gala, and other tokens of rejoicing. 

Preston.—The municipal authorities and inha- 
bitants of Preston have reason to congratulate 
themselves upon the success of the art and in- 
dustrial exhibition which has been inaugurated 
there. Lord Derby had promised to be present 
at the opening ceremony, and also to deliver the 
inaugural address, but was prevented by gout 
from being present. The exhibition, which was 
in aid of the funds of the Preston Institution for 
the Ditfusion of Knowledge and the Central 
Working Men’s Club, was held in the Corn 
Exchange, Lune-street. The Corn Exchange 
was set apart for the exhibition, and it was 
fitted up by Mr. Tyrer, of Manchester. The 
large room was the centre of attraction. In this 
were gathered many specimens of industrial and 
ornamental work. A procession of great length 
took place, and it included representatives from 
various industrial bodies with volunteer and 
other amateur bands. The streets were thronged 
with spectators, who lined the thoroughfares in 
dense masses, and every window was occupied. 
The proceedings were commenced by the choir 
singing the National Anthem, accompanied by 
the artillery band. The mayor opened the exhi- 
bition. 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The York School—Mr. Tom Taylor presided 
at the annual meeting of this school, and in the 
course of his speech remarked that no young 
men or women could be said to have completed 
their education until they had availed themselves 
Perhaps we 
should never make an artistic nation, but we 
should certainly never have a chance of becom- 
ing one until the work of schools like that had 
been going on for more than one generation. To 
some, the hope that England was ever to be an 
artistic nation might seem to be utopian. He 
could not himself think so. The powers that 
made the England of Alfred and Edward, of 
Henry and Elizabeth, of Cromwell and William, 
what it was, were still living in us. Some of 
them might be latent, some were in full swing. 
Some of our national faculties and tendencies 
might be adverse to art; our political and busi- 
ness faculties, perhaps, were not favourable to 
it; our Puritanical tendencies were directly 


opposed to it; but among our national powers 


most certainly lay the artistic. 

The Manchester School.—The annual meeting 
and distribution of medals, books, and other 
prizes, awarded by the Department of Science 
and Art to students in this school, has been 
held in the lecture theatre of the Royal Institu- 
tion. Mr. Thos. Bazley, M.P., president, occu- 
pied the chair. Mr. Muckley, the head master, 
read his report as to the progress of the school. 
Its success, with reference to the national com- 
petition just ended, was, said the report, almost 
as marked as before, eight awards having been 
made to the students of this school (but not yet 
received), that being the highest number this 
institution had hitherto obtained, and with one 
exception, more than any other school had 
The numbers attending the 
artisan classes were much on the increase, and 
the amount derived from the fees of the past 
year was very satisfactory. The number of 
prizes taken in the second grade examination 
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was much larger than that obtained on previous 
occasions. Although their standard this year 
was very high when compared with former 
years, they were as yet on the threshold of that 
great art era which was so rapidly developing 
itself, and on which it was their duty to leave 
their footprints, as a vantage-ground for the 
benefit of future generations. 

The Yarmouth School.—The new master of 
this school is Mr. Dominy, who has had ex- 
perience as an art teacher in the metropolis. 
The prizes awarded to the pupils belonging 
to the school, at the two previous examuina- 
tions, were presented by the mayor, at the 
town-hall. The hall was crowded to inconve- 
nience with the parents and friends of the 
successful competitors, and the utmost interest 
appeared to be excited in the proceedings. The 
prizes were apportioned as follows :—First grade 
prizes: British School, 86; Hospital School, 45; 
Priory, 18; Charity, 33; St. Peter’s, 5; total, 
187. First grade certificate cards: British, 50; 
Hospital, 49; Priory, 20; St. Peter’s, 16; Charity, 
9; total, 144. There were also 22 second grade 
prizes and 14 cards; 8 bronze medals, and one 
national medallion (not presented). 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Gloucester.—The restoration of St. Nicholas’s 
Church is progressing. The organ gallery, which 


was erected across the western end of the nave, 
has been removed, and the whoie length of the 
building from east to west is now thrown open. 
Two or three of the pillars on the north side are 
of an older period than the other parts of the 
building, and appear to confirm a tradition that 
originally a small chantry stood on part of the 
site of the church, and that the nave and aisles, 
&c., were subsequently added. The outlay on 
the restoration first contemplated was about 
6001., a large portion of which has already been 
raised by subscription. But when the work was 
once well entered upon, the incumbent, the Rev. 
W. Balfour, found that to restrict himself to the 
original designs would leave the restoration only 
half done. Additional contracts were therefore 
entered into, and the entire expenditure will 
amount to at least 1,200/. When the old floor- 
ing was removed the ground was found to be 
honeycombed, or encrypted, with vaults. The 
ground has now been levelled and covered with 
concrete, and plain open seats will take the 
place of the former high-backed pews. One of 
he old pews was said to be held by faculty, and 
as the alleged owner objected to its removal, it 
was feared that it would present an insurmount- 
able obstacle to the restoration. The seat has, 
however, been pulled down. The buttresses and 
a considerable portion of the exterior of the 
tower were greatly dilapidated. A large outlay 
was thus rendered necessary. A warming appa- 
ratus will be fixed in the church; the walls and 
columns are being scraped and renewed; the 
ceiling of the nave and aisles is to be renewed ; 
additional buttresses will be erected to strengthen 
the external wall of the north aisle; and the 
present unsightly dormer windows on the north 
side of the roof will be removed, and more suit- 
able windows be substituted. The carved wood- 
work with which the chancel had been disfigured 
has been removed, and the ancient piscina, and 
the squint inthe north wall, are thus uncovered. 
The chancel roof will be divided by stained ribs, 
and the panels receiled. The old “ three- 
decker” has been carted away, and the new 
pulpit will be placed on the north side of the 
nave, at the entrance to the chancel. Some of 
the ancient monuments in the chancel will be 


ee 


5 


cleaned and retained ; and new mullions will be | 


| Books Received. 


placed in the chancel window (which has now 
been opened to its full height), and in the east 
window of the south aisle; and the windows will 
be filled with tinted glass. The organ has been 
re-erected at the east end of the norih aisle. A 
portion of the old flooring consisted of grave- 
stones, several of which had been laid down be- 
tween two and three centuries. The inscrip- 
tions on some of these are curious. In the 
churchyard, on the stone at the family grave of 
a former printer of this city who was famed for 
his accuracy, is the inscription —“ Here lie the 
remains of,’ &c., “ who died,” &c., “and was in- 
terred at the cemetery !” 

Norton Fitzwarren (Somerset).—The chancel 
and new chapel of the church have been re- 
opened for divine service, after having under- 
gone a restoration under the management of 
Mr. C. E. Giles, of London, architect. In the 
east of the chancel is a memorial window, repre- 





‘senting the Crucifixion, by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell. The reredos is carved in Bath stone. The 
floor is laid with encaustic tiles, and the roof, of 
oak is decorated, by Mr. Stansell, of Taunton. 
The stalls for the choir are carved in oak. The 
_whole church is now restored, except the rood 
screen, the nave and north aisle having been 
|rebuilt about twelve years ago. In the new 
chapel is an organ, built by Mr. Vowles, of 
| Bristol, at a cost of about 1701. 
| Neath (South Wales)—The Abbey Church, 
| which has been closed for some time, whilst 
| undergoing alterations, has been re-opened for 
| divine service. Through the assistance of Lord 
| Dynevor, Mr. Howel Glwyn, and other landed 
proprietors, a new aisle has been added to the 
church, which now consists of a centre aisle, 
with one on either side, and a chancel. The 
chancel has been laid with encaustic tiles, the 
| gift of Mr. E. A. Moore, of Conlas. The glass in 
the window is “lined” in imitation of the old 
lozenge pane, and ground or deadened to render 
the light in the church diffusive. In the south 
aisle is a memorial window, which has recently 
been erected, representing the Angels at the 
Sepulchre announcing the Resurrection of our 
Lord. The church wants a stained-glass window | 
‘in the chancel. 
Penrhyn (North Wales).—A new church, built | 
by Colonel Pennant in the slate quarry district | 
at Llandegai under somewhatremarkable circum. | 
stances, has been consecrated. In the midst of | 
the Penrhyn quarries, and almost surrounded by | 
heaps of débris, a commodious little church was | 
erected many years ago by the late Lord and 
Lady Penrhyn, for the benefit of the workmen 
and their families. Year by year the heaps of 
rubbish thrown from the quarries increased in | 
size and encroached upon this edifice, so that it 
became necessary to discontinue the holding of | 
service within it. Colonel Pennant then under- | 
took to build, at his own expense, a new church | 
on a site not far from the old one. It is placed | 
on a mount facing the slate quarries, about half | 
a mile distant from them in a straight line. In| 
the valley below reposes the village of Bethesda, | 
through which the river Ogwen foams to the! 
sea, while, in the background rise Garnedd 
Llewelyn and Dalfydd, the two highest moun- 
tains in Wales, after Snowdon. To the left 
frowns Penmaenmawr, with Puffin Island and | 
the Irish Sea nearer to the left. A deep valley | 
lies between the church and the quarries, so that 
many generations must pass away before an- 
other church will have to be built from the same | 
cause which necessitated the erection of the 
present one. In addition to this there is a dense | 
population in the immediate vicinity of the 
church, composed principally of quarrymen and 
their families. The church holds 400 persons, 
and is in the Geometrical style, the material 
being local stone, with Anglesea limestone dress- 
ings. A tower and spire, 110 ft. high, stand at 
the east end of the north aisle. The chancel 
windows are filled with stained glass, by Messrs. | 
Lavers & Barraud. 
Cramlington (Shields).—The foundation-stone | 
of a new church has been laid at Cramlington, 
by Sir M. W. Ridley, bart., M.P. The new build. | 
ing will be a feature in the village, where the 
want of proper church accommodation has long | 
been felt. It will consist of a chancel, nave, 
aisles, vestry, and organ-chamber, with a tower 
at the west end, and will accommodate about 
415 persons. The style is Pointed. The tower | 
will be about 75 ft. high, and will form a con- 
spicuous object from the surrounding country 
and a landmark from the sea. 











|The New Testament. MWllustrated. Edited by | 
| Epwarp Cuvurton, M.A., and W. Basit Jonrs, | 
| M.A. 2 vols. London: John Murray. 1865. 








BEsiprs supplying a plain explanatory comment 
for private or family reading, parallel] passages and | 
short inferences, with which we need not meddle, | 
this edition is distinguished by presenting 
| accurate views from sketches on the spot, and | 
|from photographs, of the places in which the | 
events of the history oecurred, and which tend | 
powerfully to illustrate those events, and make | 
them clear to all comprehensions. As the editors | 
jsay truly in the preface,—“ It surely lends | 
| Vividness to the impression with which we read | 
the New Testament, to find the fisherman still | 
| casting his net into the Sea of Galilee, the women | 
| of Palestine grinding at the mill, or lighting the 


oven with the grass from the field; to see the 
lilies, outvying the glorious array of Solomon, 
as they may yet be gathered in the plain of 
Magdala, or the olive-trees of unknown age, still 
flourishing on the mountain eastward of Jerusa- 
salem. The road from Jerusalem to Jericho still 
remains a8 a witness to the truth of the pic- 
ture in our Lord’s Parable; and the figs, 
peaches, and pomegranates are growing, as of 
old, abont the slopes and ruined walls of 
Bethany.” The journeys of our Lord around 
the shores of the Sea of Tiberias,—from Galilee 
and Nazareth to Jerusalem, and from Bethany 
to Jerusalem,—and the voyages of St. Paul may, 
partly at least, be traced on the panoramic 
views. It should be added that the illustrations, 
which include some historical subjects from 
Overbeck, are drawn on the wood by Mr. Per- 
ceval Skelton, Mr. Huard, and Mr. Scott. We 
can cordially recommend this very excellent 
edition of the New Testament, as well for its 
beauty as its usefulness. 





VARIORUM. 


“The Elements of Mechanism. Designed 
for Students of Applied Mechanics.” By T. M. 


| Goodeve, M.A. London: Longman & Co. 1865. 


This is a second edition, enlarged and improved, 
of a very good work of its kind, by the professor 
of mechani~s at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, and late professor of natural philoso- 
phy in King’s College, London. The author’s 
intention is to simplify the subject as much as 
possible, and to convey a certain amount of 
practical information. “Road Locomotives : 
an Epitome of the New Road Locomotive Acts.” 
By Thomas Aveling. The owners and drivers of 
the new road locomotives are indebted to Mr. 
Aveling for this little handy book of road loco- 
motive law. 











Miscellanea, 


Tue CutnesE.—The Chinese now exhibiting 
in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, form a remark- 
able group. The giant has a singularly hand- 
some head, and mildest manners. The London 
Stereoscopic Company, by the way, have sent us 
cartes de visite of the party, which are admirable 
and striking portraits. 


Ants.—So frequent are the inquiries how to 
get rid of this pest that we would almost require 
to give a permanent note in reply. We have not 
time to refer to what has been frequently said 
on the subject in our columns; but so far as our 
recollection serves us, chloride of lime was one 
of the most recent recommendations made by 
correspondents. The pyrethral powders, puff- 
balls, Keating’s insect powder, &c., have also 
been advised, and boiling water where it can be 
conveniently or effectively used. 


THe Beripinc Trapes.—A Furtaer An- 
VANCE OF WAGES CLAIMED.—A meeting of dele- 
gates from the carpenters’ and joiners’ society's 
shops and jobs was held on Wednesday night, 
when the following resolution was carried :— 
“That on Monday vext notices should be sent 


{in to the master builders that the carpenters 


and joiners would require an advance of one 


| halfpenny per hour on the present rate of wages 


on and after the first Saturday in May next.” A 
committee was appointed to carry out the move- 
ment. The masons met and passed a similar 
resolution, also appointing a committee. 


Sovurnwark Improvements. — The District 
Board of Works of St. Olave, Southwark, have 
before them a project for improvements, and the 
creation of valuable property, of great magni- 
tude. The London-Bridge Land Company, the 
present owners of the site formerly occupied by 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, purpose to cover a por- 
tion of Joiner-street beneath the Brighton 
Railway terminus, to make a street level on 
the level of the terminus, and to construct 
another street from Wellington-street, rising 
gradually to the level of the first. By these 
plans two new frontages would be created, and 
the value of the company’s property greatly 
enhanced. The adhesion to the scheme of the 
directors of the railway company, and that of 
the local Board, is sought. The company will be 
willing to convey to the Board, on the project 
being carried to completion, land to enable 
St. Thomas’s-street to be widened at its junction 
with Joiner-street, and thus to effect an im- 
provement which is much needed.—South London 
Chronicle. 
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EXHIBITION IN MancHEsTER.— A prospectus 
has been issued by the committee of the 
Manchester District Art Workmen’s Associa- 
tion, announcing that it is their intention to 
hold an exhibition of arts and manufactures 
early next year. 


THe Macyesium Licut.—Experiments have 
been made at Birmingham to try the effect of 
the magnesium light when attached to a balloon 
in the air. The experiments were striking in 
effect, the light thrown forth being very bril- 
liant, and illuminating the streets, houses, and 
— of people with a distinctness resembling 

ay. 





OPENING OF THE PorTUGUESE ExnibiTion.— 
The Portuguese International Exhibition has 
been opened at Oporto with great rejoicings, by | 
the King and Queen, Dom Ferdinand, and Dom | 
Augusto, who entered the crystal palace, with 
a brilliant suite, and were conducted through 
the central nave to the throne prepared for their | 
majesties. Here an address was delivered by 
the president of the company by whom the palace 
has been constructed. England is best repre- 
sented for manufactures among foreign nations 
in the Exhibition. 


Discovery or aN AncieNT Crty IN Mexico. 
About 50 miles from Tuxan, in the province of 
Tlaxicala, in Jicorumbo, a dense forest of gigan- 
tic cedars, situated on a healthy table-land, the 
ruins of an extensive Mexican aboriginal city 
have just been discovered. The temples, says 
the Reader, are of immense size, some with 
vaulted roofs, and so well preserved that ancient 
paintings appear fresh, and the courts are filled 
with figures of idols, and pyramids surmounted 
by the same. 


HartLepoot Hicuway Surveyorsuip.—At a 
special meeting of the Stockton and Hartlepool 
District Highway Board, for the purpose of 
electing a surveyor for the district, out of a list 
of seventy candidates five of the number were 
selected ; and, on a second vote being taken, the 
result was the election of Mr. Scott by a ma- 
jority of twenty-two to seventeen votes. The 
salary is 1801. per annum. 


Miptanp Master Buitpers’ Association.— 
The master builders of the North Staffordshire 
branch of the General Builders’ Association bave 
celebrated the first anniversary of the formation 
of their society at the Saracen’s Head Hotel, 
Hanley. A first-class dinner was provided. Mr. 
Harley presided, and the vice-chair was filled by 
Mr. John Steele, the secretary. The company 
included the principal builders of North Staf- 
fordshire. 


CruMLIn Viapvuct.—We are asked to give 
publicity to the result of an examination of this 
ingenious structure with a view to allay anxiety, 
and willingly do so. It appears considerable 
alarm has been manifested for some weeks past 
in consequence of rumours that the viaduct was 
not in a secure state. The authorities very pro- | 
perly, and without delay, deputed Captain 
Tyler, one of their inspectors, to make the 
necessary examination, and to apply the requi- 
site tests, with a view of ascertaining the sta- 
bility of the bridge. This examination took | 
place last week. The first test applied was that 
of running a train of seven engines and their 
tenders (weighing together 240 tons), from one 
end of the viaduct to the other at different rates | 
of speed. This train exactly covered two spans 
of the viaduct, and the appearance of so many 
engines linked together, with their polished | 
work reflecting the rays of a bright sun, was a | 
spectacle remarkable even to men experienced 
in the railway world. The moment, as might be 
supposed, was one of no ordinary excitement, 
but the results, as will be seen, were as gratify- | 
ing as the most sanguine could desire. After 
this seven engines, with their tenders, were | 
placed on one line, and one powerful engine and | 
its tender attached to fifteen large trucks heavily | 
loaded with coal and iron (each truck and its) 
contents weighing 15 tons), were placed on the | 
other line. These enormous masses, the greatest | 
that could be put on, were simultaneously moved 
backwards and forwards at various rates of | 
speed, the deflection and lateral oscillation being | 
carefully noted. It is understood the report 
will show that there was not a shadow of foun- | 
dation for the reports, and that the aclentite | 
tests now applied are well calculated to inspire 


increased confidence in the safety of this struc- 
ture, the chef d’euvre of the Messrs. Kennard, 
Brothers. 





|attached to the stall division. 


Sanitary InsrpEcTION OF OveRcROWDED Loca- 
LITIES.—By order of the Government Dr. Hunter 
is at present engaged in prosecuting a sanitary 
investigation in Bradford, having been charged | 
with the duty of making a similar investigation | 
in Leeds and Sheffield. | 


Sr. Perer’s Vauxnati.—Sir: I perceive in 
your number of the 2nd inst. a very clear and | 
interesting account of the Church of St. Peter, | 
Vauxhall ; and although I have had the privilege | 
of assisting in this good work, it was without 
my wish that my name appeared. I regret, 
however, that the names of the gentlemen 
(Messrs. Lavers & Barraud) who executed the | 
memorial windows, and who also very liberally 


| presented one of the triforium windows, are not 
| mentioned. 


No doubt you were not aware of 
these facts, or the omission would not have 
occurred; and perhaps you will in justice to 
those gentlemen remedy the defect in your next 
number.— BENJAMIN LANCASTER. 


Sanitary Rerorm.—Under this title has been 
circulated a printed letter, addressed to Sir 
George Grey, as Home Secretary, by the town 
clerk of Wolverhampton, pointing out some de- 
fects in the law as regards the powers of local 
boards of health, and urging their amendment. 
The letter is an able one, in which difficulties 
in enforcing by-laws, and the want of compre- 
hensive and compulsory powers for main drain- 
age and sewerage of towns are more especially 
referred to; and the letter thus concludes :— 
“I trust that the interest you have hitherto 
evinced in sanitary reform will induce you, at 
the earliest possible period, to introduce and 
lend your powerful aid to the passing of a 
law which shall give to local boards of health 
ample powers to execute sewerage works, aud 
provide for the comfort and welfare of her Ma. 
jesty’s subjects in populous places, particularly 
one’s poorer brethren, whose lot it is to dwell in 
the crowded streets and pestiferous courts and 
alleys of large towns.” 


LicuTinc Rat~way Carrtacrs Gas.— 
The directors of the South-Eastern Railway 
Company have been making experiments with 
respect to gas-lights in carriages. A simple 
method introduced by Mr. Dalziel is on trial, 
and, should it answer, every carriage will carry 
its own supply of gas for a reasonably long 
journey. Experiments have also recently been 
in progress on the Great Northern, with the 
view of consuming the smoke from the engines, 
and of making gas for lighting carriages as the 
trains travel. Meantime, the Great Northern 
locomotives, of late, look much more like smoke- 
producers than smoke-consumers, so much so 
as to have attracted very general attention and 
some alarm about Holloway, and induced the 
belief that the smoke-consuming “ experiments ” 
are a mere blind. Why should locomotives be 
allowed to vomit forth enormous volumes of 
black smoke while other steam-engines are com- 
pelled to really consume their own smoke? We 
trust the proper authorities will look to this. 


WITH 


Inon Cow-staLis. — Musgrave’s patent iron 
cow-house fittings appear to be an improvement 
in several respects on previous fittings. The 
patent has been obtained not only for improve- 
ments in the plan of cow-house fittings, but for 
the application of iron in their manufactare, and 
for the method of constructing them. The stalls 
are formed of strong division-plates of cast iron, | 
the front having a round dwarf column, which 
offers a smooth surface to the cattle when turn- 
ing in or out; and each cow is fastened by the 
ordinary chain passing round the neck, the end | 
of which slides up and down a vertical iron rod, | 
The troughs or | 
mangers are of cast iron, the whole length of 


|the stall, raised a few inches above the level of 


the pavement, and are combined with the stall 
division in such a manner that water emptied | 
into any one trough will flow along the entire 
range. The fodder is contained in a wrought- | 
iron rack, raised about a foot above the trough, | 
and has open rails at back as well as in front, to | 
expose the fodder to the action of the air. The} 
advantages claimed for these improvementsare— | 
“ the stalls are more durable than can be attained 
by any other means, very compact, easily cleaned, | 
and will not harbour contagion. The arrange- 
ment is convenient, and facilitates dispatch in 
feeding. The cattle have a greater relish for 
their food, and the fodder never gets damp or 
heated.” Fresh air inlets are placed in front of | 
each cow, and a feeding-passage for trucks 
runs along the heads of the stalls. The floors 
are of flagging and asphalte or brick. 





Contracts ror Iron anp Copper. — The 
Mersey Dock Board, at their last meeting, 
agreed to accept tenders of the Mersey Steel 
and Iron Works Company for the supply of 400 
tons of flat and round iron at the price of 
171. 17s. 6d. per ton for ordinary sizes of the best 
iron. They also accepted a tender of Messrs. 
J. Walker, Parlker, & Co., for the supply of five 
tons of pure dry lead, at 191. 10s.; of Messrs. 
Goodlass, Wall, & Co., for Brunswick green, at 
181. per ton; Messrs. Hallowes, Roach, & Co., 
for a large quantity of sheet copper, at 81/. 10s. 
per ton; and the Bagillt Smelting Company for 
bagillt spelter, at 22/. per ton. 


New Patent Iron Doors.—Among the patents 
just sealed is one for iron doors, invented by Mr. 
Joseph T. Harris. These doors are intended as 
a substitute for wood, and can be produced at 
almost the same cost. When fixed and painted 
it will be difficult to distinguish them from any 
kind of wooden doors, as they will be precisely 
the same in appearance, and will open and shut 
with equal facility. They are especially adapted 
for dwelling-houses, offices, and public buildings, 
and, indeed, for every purpose for which wooden 
doors are now used, their great merit being their 
extra security, lightness, and durability, in 
addition to which they can be made perfectly 
fireproof, and are not liable to shrink, as is the 
case with wood.— Western Daily Press. 


Tue Caves or ELEPHANTA.—A correspondent 
of the Times draws the public attention to the 
Caves of Elephanta, and the present condition 
and future propects of these wonders of ancient 
art. On the three faces of the great statue 
which fronts the visitor on entering the temple 
(he says), will be now found, written in pencil, 
impressed with ink, or rudely carved with sol- 
dier’s or sailor’s knife, the names of the visitors. 
To chip off a nose—soon there will no noses left 
to chip—is considered a feat almost worthy of 
national gratitude. But this is not all, a large 
reclamation land company, employing several 
thousand coolies, is already on the island in active 
operation; and another to connect the islands of 
Elephanta and Bombay by means of bridges 
and a railway has been spoken of, and may, 
when the panic is over, be carried out; and 
then, to move the sculptures of the temples to 
the Victoria Museum in Bombay or to the South 
Kensington Museum may be the next proposal. 


Buripers’ Contracts: JARRETT v. BATEMAN. 
This was an action brought to recover 181., 
which, according to the plaintiff's statement, he 
had paid to the defendant in excess of a con- 
tract. The plaintiff is a publican, residing in 
Adderley Park-road, Birmingham, and the de- 
fendant is a builder, at Sparkbrook. Mr. Parry 
appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Cutler for the 
defendant. On the 4th of April, 1864, the plain- 
tiff gave the defendant an order to build a 
house at Saltley, for 4707. During the comple- 
tion of the contract the plaintiff supplied money 
to the defendant from time to time; and it was 
not until after the last payment that he con- 
sidered it necessary to reckon how much he had 
paid. It then transpired that the defendant 
had received 4887. Upon application for the 
18/., the defendant urged that he had done 
extra work for the amount. The extra work, 
which was the enlargement of a brewhouse, was 
not denied. His Honour, however, gave a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff for the fall amount claimed, 
and pointed out to the defendant that the pro- 
per course to take with reference to the subject, 
would be to sue the plaintiff for the extra work 
done, if he considered he was entitled to it. 


AUCTIONEERS SUING AS Pxrincipats. — An 
action for use and occupation may be maintained 
by an auctioneer letting land without naming 
his principal as the contracting party, against a 
person who has received possession from him, 
and has occupied, under the contract constituted 
by his being the highest bidder at the auction. 
The Court of Queen’s Bench thus decided, in 
the case of Fisher v. Marsh, where it appeared 
that races were held at Port Meadow, a common 
over which the freemen of Oxford have common 
rights. The plaintiff, an auctioneer, by the 
usual posting-bills, advertised that he would let 
by public auction standings for booths, &c., on 
the race-course, to the highest bidders. He was 
acting on behalf of the race committee, and the 
names of the committee were given. The court 
held that the defendant, to whom a standing for 
a booth was knocked down at the sale, could not 
dispute the plaintiff’s title to let the ground, he 
having bought of and been let into possession 
by the plaintilf. 
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OPENING OF A DRINKING Fountain aT East- 
BOURNE.—On the 18th inst., the opening of the 
drinking-fountain, which has been erected at the 
sole cost of Mrs. Curling, of Kent Lodge, was 
inaugurated. The spot chosen is a suitable one, 


nearly opposite the Workmen’s Hall, at the} and then screaming out “ Fire '” as loud as he 


entrance of Pevensey-road. The fountain is 
composed of iron, bronzed, surmounted by two 
dolphins, above which is placed a public lamp. 
The stonework leading to the fountain itself was 
executed by Mr. Francis, of this town, and the 
iron work by Mr. Hood, of London, who supplies | 
similar castings. 


Concrete ArcHING.—In the extensive under- 
ground floors of a new barrack now erecting in | 
Paris, the vaultings are being formed with the | 
Betons agglomérés of M. Coignet. The Society af | 
Arts Journal says,—“ The walls are full 13 ft. | 
apart, and the concrete is laid on timber centre- | 
ings, and trodden and beaten down with great 
care. The vault and flooring thus formed is | 
about 2 ft. thick at the spring of the vaulting, 
but only about 10 in. on the crown, and it is 
found sufficiently strong for all practical pur- 
poses. It has also this great advantage, that 
the ceiling can at once be whitened and the floor 
laid with tiles of cement without further prepa- 
tion. The process is said to be successful and 
economical.” 

ENLARGEMENT OF CovENT GARDEN MARKET.— 
The Duke of Bedford has determined to remove 
the block of buildings on the south side of Great 
Russell-street, from Wellington-street to the 
market, the extensive hotels the New and Old 
Hummums, in Tavistock-row, Covent Garden, 
and the houses on the west side of Wellington- 
street from Great Russell-street to the back 
entrance of the root and flower market, on the 
site of which a new market, with offices and 
standings, will be erected in a similar style of 
architecture to that of the present structure. 





Panic in Sr, ANpREwW’s Cuurcu, HoLsporn.— 
Just as the clergyman was closing the service, 
last week, the congregation was thrown into a 
painful state of excitement, owing to some 
man in one of the aisles falling on the floor, 


was able. In the confusion that prevailed 
many persons were thrown down, some were 
injured, and others fainted. The Royal Society’s 
escape was sent for from the Hatton-garden 
station, when it was clearly ascertained that there 








Mr. C. ©. Corfield, architect :— 
COND dsncicdivinsssseniccocnsosenvonspese £1,477 10 0 
.. 1,471 0 0 
1,465 0 0 








For parish schools and master’s residence, including 
| fence, walls, and playground, at Ringstead, Northampton. 
shire. Messrs. Wadmore & Baker, architects. uan- 
tities supplied :— 

Streather £878 0 0 











was not theleast ground for the alarm. Duringthe 
confusion which prevailed the fellow who raised | 
the cry got off. 


Fatat Acctipent at Barrersta.—A man has | 
been killed, and several others injured, by a fall | 
of timber, at the new railway works in progress | 
at Battersea. At the inquest, the foreman 
gauger of carpenters was examined. He said 
he was in the employ of Messrs. Pickering, the 
contractors, and was superintending the erec- 
tion of the rims which received the brickwork. 
The railway was built on arches, and was to be 
a junction for the London and Brighton line. 
The men had just completed the centres, and 
whilst the deceased was getting down from the 
one last completed, it fell, bringing down the 
other two, and one of the centres fell upon his 
head and killed him. The jury returned a_ 
verdict of accidental death, but strongly recom- | 
mended that for the future stronger plates 
should be used for the centre joints, and that 
they be made of the very best iron. 


One Resvutrt or A Strike.—As was pre- 
dicted at the time the North Staffordshire 
puddlers and shinglers were on strike, the extra- 
ordinary wages they were proved to earn when 
at work, frequently amounting in the case of 
men of the latter class to 20s. a day, have 
brought upon them the unwelcome attentions of 
the Board of Inland Revenue. A large number 


The duke bas refused to renew the leases of the of men have this year been assessed to the 


New and Old Huammums Hotels, which are now 


income-tax, and the majority have paid it with a 


closed preparatory to the materials being sold pretty good grace; but two of the shinglers in 
and the premises pulled down. The remaining the employ of Earl Granville, at Hanley, per- 
houses required for the improvement will be sistently refused to pay, and they were accord- 


removed as the leases expire. 


Sotip- Brick Macuines. — That brick ma- 
chinery has not yet been brought to perfection 
seems evident from the great variety of inven- 
tions, each intended to supersede all others. 
First we had the moist-clay machines, requiring 
softening before manufacture and drying after it. 


ingly apprehended. This bold step on the part 


of the district commissioners caused considerable 
excitement at the works; but the defaulters, 
rather than undergo a sojourn in Stafford gaol, 
paid the tax at the last moment, and heavy 
expenses besides. 


Curious Discovery oF SEPULCHRAL SLABs.— 


Then we have had the dry-clay machines, re- Helpston churchyard, near Stamford, is at the 
quiring previous drying of the clay, but obviating present time strewed with sepulchral slabs, or 
the subsequent drying. The solid brick ma- stone coffin-lids, and the Rev. J. A. L. Campbell, 
chinery appears to be an improvement on both the vicar, is inviting students in ecclesiology and 
of these. In this machine (Oates’s patent) the archwology to examine them. An architect had 
clay is used of such a degree of dryness as to been instructed to examine the tower of the 
allow of its being mixed up and macerated and church, and as he had pronounced it to be unsafe, | 


compressed into bricks by a single continuous 
action : the clay being formed into a continuous 
column and compressed into the moulds by the 
action of a revolving vertical screw. The clay | 
requires generally no previous preparation be- | 
yond that given by the ordinary crushing-rollers, | 
and is sometimes ready for putting into the | 
machine direct from the pit; in other cases, | 
where containing a mixture of stones, it is first | 
passed through a pair of crushing-rollers. 


j 


Aw Ancient Scutprurep STONE IN JEDBURGH | 
Ansty.—For some years past it has been known | 
to a few persons that a curiously-sculptured | 
stone was built into Jedburgh Abbey, serving as 
a lintel in one of the passages immediately above 
what is known as St. Mary’s aisle. This stone 
has been regarded by some as a fragment of a 
Runic memorial, while others believe it to be 
Anglo-Saxon. It has been taken out of its place 
and put in the northern transept. The stone is 
broken, but evidently the principal portion is 
entire. It measures 2 ft. 9 in. in length, and 
2 ft. in breadth. The chief object on it isa tree, 
bearing clusters of fruit somewhat resembling 
grapes. The branches of the tree are turned so 
as to form perfect circles of about 8 in. diameter 
each. In the two undermost circles there are 
two animals, that on the right side of a wolf-like 
character, and that on the left like a ram. In 
the circles immediately above are two birds like 
vultures; and these, along with the wolf-like 
animal below, are shown in the act of eating the 
fruit of the tree, while the ram has hold of one 
of the branches in its mouth. In the circles 
above these are two peculiarly-formed animals. 
The heads are broken off, but the two legs, part 
of the body, and a wing are seen, and the under- 
part seems to hove been intended to represent 

a serpent coiled round one of the branches. 





it was resolved to take it down, and rebuild it | 
with the same materials, according to the 
original plan. On taking down the tower, it 
was found that avery considerable portion of the 
stone used consisted of monumental slabs of 
the Early English (thirteenth century) period. 
More than 100 of these interesting memorials 
must have been removed from the church floors 
and cemetery to build the Decorated tower. | 
Some of them are still perfect: their length 
ranges from 1 ft. 8 in. to 5 ft. ll in. All have) 
the cross, and many also emblematical foliage. | 
Mr. Tinkler, of Stamford, is the contractor for | 
the work. } 


TENDERS | 


For new sewers, Clapham. Contract No,3. Mr. C. W. | 
Johnson, surveyor :— j 
Blackmore £31,000 0 0 
Walker ....... 30,900 0 0 
EN ea oe . 30,500 0 0 

Hill & Keddell 28,770 0 0 
ints apsngtenseninssen oe 26,987 0 0 
Beeston & Routledge 23,000 9 0 
Niblett (accepted) ............... 22,500 0 0 














near the works of Messrs. Wood, Brothers, for Mr. E. | 
Mountjoy. Mr. J, Williams, architect :— 





Stride £765 0 0 
Price 7) 0 0 
Coope r 725 0 0 
Jarvis 6e2 0 0 
FP vans shanvedass 649 0 0 
Thomas (accepted) 645 0 0 





For a public-house, at Walnut-tree Bridge, for Mr, D. 
James. Mr. John Williams, architect:— — 
CUPRS :. cischsr sip pieciiiedatiaceual’ £350 0 
Thomas eee 
ROR EDN Se 
Davies........ 


0 
0 
0 
0 
Jenkins 0 
0 
0 








For the erection of two houses, at Walnut-tree Bridge, | thi 


For sundry alterations and additions, for Mr. H. Collier, 
Walthamstow, Essex. Messrs. Wadmore & Baker, archi- 





tects. Quantities furnished :— 
Bay B BARS oss ce-caversoerscosceesscns £984 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............ 970 0 0 
Browce & Robinson .... . 968 0 0 
Lt ee . 94 0 0 
Rivett (accepted) ...cccccccceresevsese 943 0 «0 





For a pair of semi-detached villas, in Essex-road, 
Enfield, for Mr. Bevan. Mr. T, J. Hill, architect :— 





Webb & Sons ............6 bandedeebe £1,400 0 0 
IO - cndscccitncemscweenniauesten 1,398 0 0 
RAINS ni cnchungosteioshuntaneneaenpuns 1,396 0 0 


Pai inkiccotcctniiitoneaan 1,387 0 0 





For building a new branch store for the Brixton Co- 
operative Industrial Provident Society, at Wells-lane, 
Streatham :— 








PRONONONL > .cccicsoctcecvvessncepinesdted £575 0 0 
SIIIOET ssasstcnonicecensecentutienacresien 460 0 0 
SE |. Sicasheboneawisenvedderaressunbants 435 0 0 
CID ics snssoncinndinieigixinevieswapavacs 418 14 0 
Glover & Thompson (accepted)... 385 0 0 
For public-house, Maple-road, Penge, for Messrs. Day, 
Noakes, & Sons. Mr. G, Elkington, architect :— 

MN ion ii-aecsisvhiuinilich begs aint Sonneunsinabince £1,450 0 0 
bk, re 1,410 0 0 
MID bac dcdassecsnceeawbasescavecets 1,250 0 0 
Beeton 00 
ID cnosnaensrncesanvavnnceisuar’ 1,185 0 0 
Eustace (accepted) ...............066 1,069 0 





For restoring rooms, after fire, and erecting stabling, 
&c., at the White Hart, Tongham, for Messrs, Crooke, 
Mr. Henry Peak, architect :— 
£295 0 0 

245 3 «0 








For new warehouse, and alterations and additions, for 
Messrs. Burgoyne & Burbidge, Coleman-street, City. 
r. C. E. Barlow, architect :— 
oO aaa £3,686 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler 3,450 0 0 
Newman & Mann (accepted) ... 3,396 0 0 








For taking down and rebuilding the house, No, 19, 
Upper-street, Islington, for Messrs, Potter, Brothers. 
Mr. I. Bird, architect :— 

Lawrenct & Bon .....cccessseeccccees 
I sedis) veonyskesenen 
Gammon & Son ........ 
Newman & Mann..................... 
Henshaw 
Williams 1,493 







oooooo 
oooooco 





For rebuilding Premises, No, 35, Throgmorton-street, 
for Mr. Stephens. Messrs. H. & J. D. Mathews, archi- 


tects :— 
EO BOO cssrivenicczcccenisssuns £2,589 0 0 
NINE sisdds notes caantirbancdbeddagenacd 2,317 0 0 
Hardiman & Sandon ............... 2,227 0 0 
EE Fe OI bv cticecipicicssoasesnncacwed 0 0 
Newman & Mann........ 0 0 
RIE  enkik SU isteseconts 00 
Axford & Wheeler 00 
BIE > sintinindueschanchievedeisievinens 0 0 








For the erection of a pair of semi-detached residences, 
in Southey-road, New Wimbledon, for Mr. A. O. Martin, 
from drawings and specifications prepared by Messrs. 
Lansdown :— 






REE OE TOU © ncncsemennssptnisonesvsarns £1,573 0 0 
EEN SECO ee 1,498 0 

GI sanitoccssneccivesntness svcesscees 1,499 0 0 
MINIT nai da saiticerviguadstasbabebte ceanianes 1,390 0 0 
2 2 ee 1,368 0 0 
SI ahihaicssdntincecharsdtcectaonsiots 1,159 0 0 
Keys (accepted) .............cccerees 1,055 0 0 


For reseating the parish church, Richnend. urrey, 
and other alterations. Mr. A. W. Blomfield, architect :— 
Long (accepted) ............c0eeeees £3,839 0 0 


m 


For rebuilding the City Arms public-house, and two 


| tenements, with shops adjoining thereto, in the City- 


road ; also, a stable and two shops, in City Garden-row, 
for Mr. E. Lawrence. Mr, James Harrison, architect. 
Quantities not supplied :— 
Green 
NNR. 25 0h: shn tasers reosnch vinvesios 
Lamprell (accepted) 


AOR Ree ener eee team ee eee eenenenenees 











[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
|J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
_the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 

furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
| Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
| tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
| Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
| Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 

great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 83 & 34, 
| Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 


For erecting six houses, at Strood, Kent, for Mr. Curel, 


at iit, 


congattelMecnt MTD, cn cs ueetttlettllie gees 


ee ee | 





